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EDMUND BURKE. 


Parr I. 


Ir is almost exactly one hundred years since Burke first took his 

seat in the House of Commons, and it is something like three 

quarters of a century since his voice ceased to be heard there on 
great public questions. Since his death, as during his life, opinion 

as to the place to which he is entitled among the eminent men of 
his country has touched every extreme. Tories have extolled him as 
the saviour of Europe. Whigs have detested him as the destroyer 
of his party. One undiscriminating panegyrist calls him ‘ the most 
profound and comprehensive of political philosophers that has yet 
existed in the world.’”’ Another and more distinguished writer 
insists that he is “‘a resplendent and far-seeing rhetorician rather 
than a deep and subtle thinker.” A third tells us that his works 
“cannot be too much your study if you mean either to understand 
or to maintain against its various enemies, open and concealed, 

designing and mistaken, the singular constitution of this fortunate 
island.” <A fourth, on the contrary, declares that it would be hard 
to find a single leading principle or prevailing sentiment in one 
half of these works to which something extremely adverse cannot be 
found in the other half. A fifth calls him “ one of the greatest men, 
and, Bacon alone excepted, the greatest thinker who ever devoted 
himself to the practice of English politics;” and yet oddly enough, 
the author of this fifth verdict will have it that this great man and 
great thinker was actually out of his mind when he composed those 
pieces for which he has been most generally admired and revered. 
These diversities of opinion are not difficult to be accounted for, and 
they are very well worth considering, both because they are useful 
in illustrating the general position of English politics in the latter 
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half of the eighteenth century, and because they bear with much 
force upon the probable course of English political opinion in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

A hundred years ago the government of England had come to a 
dead lock. For seventy years the Whigs had ruled the country. 
Time had robbed them of the little handful of tolerably disinterested 
chiefs who had once led them, as well as of the tolerably disin- 
terested principles which the party. had so long found it convenient 
to profess. The inevitable exposure which must sooner or later come 
upon every oligarchy overtook the oligarchy of the revolution fami- 
lies. The patrician senators forgot to continue to hold on the popu- 
lar mask, and the bugbear of Jacobitism had at length fallen fairly 
to pieces. The Divine Right of Kings had been expanded into the 
Divine Right of Nobles. The nation saw a select horde of peers 
wrangling for places and for the public money, devoted to selfish and 
low-minded intrigues, and perfectly indifferent to the welfare of the 
state. They saw no more in this than the invariable issue of an oli- 
garchic system under all conditions and in all countries. Time and 
security soon wear off the thin whitewash which distinguishes a patrician 
Whig from an avowed Tory. Every system of government which rests 
upon the capacity of a very small and charily recruited body, is sure 
in time to become a monstrous burden to the community in which it 
prevails, and to find itself confronted with popular revolution in a 
more or less violent form. There were two quarters from which the 
corrupt Whigs of a hundred or a hundred and ten years ago might 
have expected the decisive attack to be made—the Monarch and the 
Commonalty. As it happened, they offended the conceit and self- 
will of that ignorant youth who in 1760 became their most gracious 
sovereign lord. The struggle which began thus ignobly between 
the uneducated and obstinate youth and the oligarchs who thwarted 
him for their own ends, and not a whit for the good of the nation, 
lasted until the former had grown into an uneducated and obstinate 
adult, and most of his original opponents had ceased to live. The 
contest between George III. and the old Whigs was over in 1783, 
when the King, having by a sort of sly, dull, underhand imitation 
of a coup d'état, sent down Lord Temple to menace the House of 
Lords with his displeasure in case they passed Fox’s India Bill, got 
the bill thrown out. With his usual rude impetuosity he sent the 
next day to demand the seals from the Coalition cabinet. The ques- 
tion at issue in this twenty years’ war had been the right of the 
sovereign to choose his own ministers. The king won. He had 
kept Lord North in power for twelve years. He turned out the 
Coalition. He installed Pitt. The sway of the revolution families 
was finally broken; their exclusive title to place and pay finally 
abrogated. This much was at least settled, that the monarch, 
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whatever else he might be, should at all events not be a puppet in 
the hands of Whig chieftains; and that the government of the 
country, to whomsoever it might fall, should no longer be the ap- 
panage of a band of incompetent nobles, whose only claim to it was 
that their grandfathers had dethroned a king by whom their pride 
had been wounded, and by whom the Anglican clergy, his rivals in 
bigotry, had been irritated and alarmed into revolt against their own 
ecclesiastical principles. 

Meanwhile, events had happened which had made the King’s victory 
of 1783 far less decisive in his own favour than it might have seemed 
to him and to others at the time. It was a final victory over the old 
Whigs, but it inflicted no more than a momentary defeat on the new. 
This party, which performed so conspicuous a function in English poli- 
tics and the lingering remnants of which still figure on the political 
stage, was the creation of Edmund Burke. Most of them vilipended 
him bitterly in later days. Some of their political descendants vili- 
pend him now. With the usual insolent thanklessness shown by 
patricians in every age and country towards the greater plebeians who 
supply them with ideas and a policy, the party never offered him a seat 
in their cabinets. But for all that he was their inspirer ; to him they 
owed the whole vitality of their ‘creed, the whole coherence of their 
principles, the whole of that enlightenment, that rational love of 
liberty, that antipathy to arbitrary ideas, on which rest their just 
claims to the gratitude of their descendants. Burke, from 1770 to 
1790, was in the politics of the eighteenth century what Wesley was 
in its religion. He ehtered into the midst of the valley and found 
it fullof dry bones. By his imagination, his reasoning, his enormous 
knowledge, above all, by his ardour and impetuosity of character, 
he brought the dead Whig principles up from out of the grave, and 
kindled a life in them, which is only just flickering out for ever in 
our own days. He made a vigorous effort to restore popular ideas 
to that high place in practical politics from which they had been 
excluded ever since the glorious days of the Great Rebellion. From 
the Restoration to the Revolution the spirit of reaction enjoyed a 
scarcely disturbed triumph. From the Revolution down to the ac- 
cession of George III. English statesmen were all absorbed either 
in maintaining or overthrowing that movement for aristocratic 
supremacy, of which in truth no more than the mere prologue had 
been completed with the dethronement of James II. There 
was no room for ideas until the task of suppressing Jacobitism had 
been brought to a decisive close, and even when this was done and 
the ceaseless intrigues and machinations of fifty years were thoroughly 
and for ever bafiled, time was still needed in which the statesmen of 
the old school might gradually disappear to make way for others, 
who to a new set of circumstances should bring a new set of 
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maxims and a new spirit. It was Burke who first seized the true 
significance of the situation, who first proclaimed the principles of 
the rising movement, and who thus led the Whigs to the grand truth, 
that a government exists only for the sake of the people. 
Bolingbroke—the Disraeli of his time—had seen this, indeed, as 
clearly as either Burke or any other thinker. The whole argument 
of the Patriot King, a book much more often reviled than read, 
turns on the doctrine that the good of the people is the ulti- 
mate and true end of government. Locke himself furnished this 
base of Bolingbroke’s famous speculation, “‘ That since men were 
directed by nature to form societies, because they cannot by their 
natures subsist without them, nor in a state of individuality, and 
since they were directed in like manner to establish govern- 
ments, because societies cannot be maintained without them, nor 
subsist in a state of anarchy, the ultimate end of all governments 
is the good of the people, for whose sake they were made, and 
without whose consent they would not have been made.”! Starting 
from this, Bolingbroke expounded the spirit in which a patriotic 
monarch would govern his subjects, insisting that he should 
make no difference between his own rights and those of his 
people, except in regarding the first as trusts, and the last as ab- 
solute property. If George III., trained as he is said to have been 
in the doctrines of this work, had possessed capacity and generosity 
enough to understand and assimilate them, if he had even distantly 
resembled his illustrious cousin, the King of Prussia, the history of 
this country would have moved in a very different direction from 
that which it actually took. But instead of being a hero, George 
III. was only a dull man with a rather bad heart. He did not un- 
derstand his own principles, and even if he had had ability enough 
to understand them he had no ability to carry them into practice. 
There is nothing more fatal, either in private life or in the larger 


affairs of state, than for an incompetent man to grasp a principle of *,... 


action that is too big for him. Such was the case with this wretched 
sovereign. He tried to play the good despot over the vast empire 
of Britain, with a capacity below the mark of a parish constable. 
Within ten years he brought England to the verge of revolution. 
Within twenty years he had dismembered the empire. 

It was necessary therefore to start afresh from the basis on which 
Bolingbroke had constructed his ideal system. If Frederick II. of 
Prussia showed the possible advantages which it contained, George 
III. of England proved its certain and unavoidable perils still more 
unmistakably. Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis- 
contents, written when George III. had been ten years upon the 
throne, is the virtual refutation of the Patriot King. Events had 

(1) The Idea of a Patriot King, p. 118. (Ed. 1749.) 
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already shown the idea to be pregnant with unspoken mischief, 
unless you can always be quite sure that your patriot king will be great 
enough and strong enough for his post. Burke understood the true sig- 
nificance of these events. Their lesson impressed him profoundly. He 
saw that the government of all by one had broken down very evidently, 
and very disastrously. He concluded that the only remedy was to 
return to “‘ the ancient lines of the constitution,” to the system of 
the government of all by a virtuous and public-spirited few, who 
would be the reflection of the wishes and interests of all. He did 
not rise to the still higher conception of a government of all by all, 
of a whole people by themselves. Prussian autocracy, or its boorish 
imitation at St. James’s, filled him with apprehension and hatred. 
But Iam unable to find any evidence throughout his writings that he 
had a glimpse of the true opposite of the system of Bolingbroke, 
of which our modern type, the great Western Republic, has risen to 
grandeur since Burke’s death. Burke’s theory was fundamentally and 
in ultimate principle not very different from Bolingbroke’s. There 
are only two really distinct ways of viewing government. According 
to one all government should be for the people; according to the 
other it should be not only for the people, but dy the people. 
Burke was as far as Bolingbroke from admitting the latter of these 
two conflicting theories. He saw that the government by a bad and 
narrow-minded sovereign, assisted by a contemptible clique, was not 
government for the people in any sense. An aristocracy with 
popular sympathies seemed to him then, as it always did, the true 
remedy for the revolutionary feeling which was at the time so dan- 
gerously visible, as well as the best embodiment of true and per- 
manent principles of government. The House of Commons was 
then a highly aristocratic body, as since 1832 it has become essen- 
tially plutocratic. Burke admired it on this very account. ‘The 
House of Commons was designed as ‘‘a controul for the people.” 
Never at any time did he abandon this tutelary view of the relations 
between the people and the House; that the legislators were to be 
humane, wise, far-seeing, animated solely by consideration for the 
welfare of those for whom they legislated. Yet what is this but the 
theory of the good despot in another shape and with a new face? 
Before examining this more fully, let us notice here, and once for 
all, that the revival of the Whig party was due entirely to Burke. 
His eloquence and ardour acted on them like the touch of the spear of 
Ithuriel. They flung off the degraded shape which had grown about 
them, and sprang up with new fire and new vitality. The chief of 
modern Whigs has extolled the service rendered to the country by 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents, “by instilling into the 
minds of young politicians, who at that time were greatly increasing in 
number throughout the country, those wise and beneficial principles 
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which their Whig ancestors had practised, but which the old 
intriguers of that day had entirely forgotten.” To realise the differ- 
ence between an old Whig and a new Whig—a Whig of 1760, and a 
Whig of 1780—we may study the conduct of a great chief of Earl 
Russell’s own house, two years before the publication of that book 
which was the signal for the revival of the party. ‘ In 1768,” says 
a historian, himself a Whig, “ instead of taking a course worthy of 
his name and ability, the head of the house of Russell was intent 
only on securing the preponderance of his own weight in the 
government. What that government should be was a secondary 
object. His first desire was that it should be constituted principally 
of his nominees. The Court might take what line of policy they 
pleased ; the Whigs might be a scattered and disbanded corps ; the 
Duke of Bedford would not take the responsibility of office upon 
himself; but must have his Gowers, his Weymouths, and his Rigbys 
in administration.”* This is what Whig principles had come to, 
and must always come to in the long run, as well as all other prin- 
ciples which erect either a privileged governing class or a single 
privileged ruler. The corruption of Bolingbroke’s theory in so 
pitiful an imitation of a Patriot King as the Third George, was not 
worse or more injurious to the common weal than the corruption of the 
aristocratic theory in so pitiful an imitation of an “ aristocratic body 
with popular sympathies” as the Duke of Bedford and his crew. If 
we would learn the impulse which Burke gave to this corrupt and 
fallen faction, we have only to compare the Duke of Bedford, as 
Mr. Massey has described him, with such men as Charles James 
Fox, and Windham, and Grey, and, greatest of them all, with 
Burke himself. 

There may, perhaps, be said to have been four great movements of 
political thought in England in the eighteenth century. The first was 
initiated by the Whigs of the Revolution, and proceeded on the assump- 
tion that a benevolent Providence created the people of England in 
order that they might be governed by a select number of patrician 
families. With the second, we may associate the names of Boling- 
broke, who expounded it with unrivalled brilliance and force, and of 
Bute and George III., whose signal incapacity brought it very 
speedily to an ignoble and contumelious end. The third movement 
was initiated by Burke, and carried on by disciples who went further 
than their master. The fourth movement rose at the end of the 
American War of Independence, received a powerful impetus from 
the immortal outbreak against feudalism and privilege in France, was 
checked again by the horror which some of the excesses of that out- 
break aroused, was forcibly repressed during that most dismal period 
in English history from 1794 to 1815, burst forth again uncontroll- 


(1) Massey's History of England during the Reign of George III., i., 866 (ed. 1865). 
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ably after the peace, wrung the Reform Bill from the patrician 
oligarchy, wrung new poor laws and free trade from selfish or 
ignorant squires, and will, before long, still further impair that 
fabric of artificial privileges which must deservedly fall when they 
have become dissociated from the notion of superior political obliga- 
tions. It is very unjust to Burke to overlook the great services 
which he rendered by promoting one of these movements, because 
he failed to grasp the spirit of the greater movement which followed 
it. Why do men so habitually choose to fasten upon what their most 
eminent benefactors failed to accomplish, when they might instead 
find so much to admire, to revere, and to be eternally grateful for, in 
what they actually achieved? Let us remember the debasement 
into which popular principles had come a hundred years ago, and 
the revival which took place immediately after Burke took up the 
study and practice of politics. Let us remember all the noble 
schemes which he originated or furthered, the enlightened methods 
which he brought into politics, the unshaken hostility with which he 
opposed all arbitrary principles and all arbitrary measures, the 
indomitable industry and perseverance with which he brought a 
great state criminal to judgment. Let us remember, in fine, how 
many of the wise measures which it has been reserved for a happier 
time to carry into full effect, were advocated and anticipated by 
him.' Those are guilty of the sin of injustice to the past who con- 
sent to ignore all these achievements, because Burke’s principles 
stopped short of the point to which some of the party which he had 
himself created afterwards insisted on dragging him. Those, on the 


(1) To illustrate this, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Buckle’s list of the bad 
measures which Burke assailed, and the good measures which he defended. “ Not only 
did he attack the absurd laws against forestalling and regrating, but by advocating the 
freedom of trade, he struck at the root of all similar prohibitions. He supported those 
just claims of the Catholics which, during his lifetime, were obstinately refused, but 
which were conceded, many years after his death, as the only means of preserving the 
integrity of the empire. He supported the petition of the Dissenters that they might 
be relieved from the restrictions to which, for the benefit of the Church of England, 
they were subjected. He opposed the cruel laws against insolvents, by which, in the 
time of George III., our statute-book was still defaced; and he vainly attempted to 
soften the penal code, the increasing severity of which was one of the worst features of 
that bad reign. He wished to abolish the old plan of enlisting soldiers for life—a 
barbarous and impolitic practice, as the English legislature began to perceive several 
years later. He attacked the slave trade, which, being an ancient usage, the king 
wished to preserve, as part of the British Constitution. He refuted, but owing to the 
prejudices of the age was unable to subvert, the dangerous power exercised by the 
judges, who, in criminal prosecutions for libel, confined the jury to the mere question of 
publication, thus' taking the real issue into their own hands. And, what many will 
think not the least of his merits, he was the first in that long line of financial reformers 
to whom we are deeply indebted. Notwithstanding the difficulties thrown in his way, 
he carried through Parliament a series of bills, by which several useless places were 
entirely abolished, and, in the single oflice of Paymaster-General, a saving effected to 
the country of £25,000 a year.’’—Ilistory of Civilisation, vol. i. pp. 420—422. There 
are one or two drawbacks to all this, as will be shown in the text in the proper place. 
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other hand, who, because Burke was wise and great in his generation, 
declare that in his writings we have the best possible guide to the 
true foundations of “the singular constitution of this fortunate 
island,” are guilty of the yet worse offence of impeding present pro- 
gress and future well-being. 

The other question on which people differ, whether, namely, Burke 
was not a rhetorician rather than a thinker, does not appear to 
deserve any very elaborate discussion. The simplest solution is also 
the true one. He was both a rhetorician and a thinker. He had a 
profound power of examining the relations among political ideas 
in the light of political practice, and he constructed from them a 
complete and coherent system of his own, which, indeed, to men 
who live in a later age may seem to rise from shallow and uncertain 
foundations, but which, for all that, rested on a consistent theory, 
and was the starting-point of a new and a very important movement 
in advance of then existing habits of thought among statesmen. It 
is surely impossible to deny the title of a thinker to one who per- 
ceived as Burke did that politics is not a science of abstract ideas, 
but an empirical art with expediency for its standard; cr who 
mastered so thoroughly, as Burke did, the great truth that ‘ nothing 
universal can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any political 
subject.”” There is scarcely any political writer whose speculations 
contain more valuable truth in this point than those of Burke. 
‘¢The lines of morality,” he says in one place, ‘‘are not like ideal 
lines of mathematics. They are broad and deep as well as long. 
They admit of exceptions; they demand modifications. These 
exceptions and modifications are made not by the process of logick, 
but by the rules of prudence. Prudence is not only the first in rank 
of the virtues, political and moral, but she is the director, the 
regulator, the standard of them all.”'~ And again in the famous 
speech on American Taxation, he implores the House to revert to 
their old principles. He scorns the argument, that England had a 
right to tax her colonies, as such an argument deserved to be scorned. 
“Tam not here going into the distinctions of rights,” he cries, ‘not 
attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into these 
metaphysical distinctions. J hate the very sound of them.’? This, it 
should be borne in mind by those who impugn the unity of Burke’s 
earlier and later views, was spoken sixteen years before the French 
Revolution had brought metaphysical abstractions and the distine- 
tions of rights into such tremendous prominence. It is not by any 


“ (1) Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, vol i. p. 498, a, of Burke’s Works (by 
H. Rogers, 2 vols., 1842). 

(2) Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 172, 4. Again, “This is the true touchstone of all 
theories which regard man and the affairs of men—does it suit his nature in general ? 
—does it suit his nature as modified by his habits?” (vol. ii. p. 488). 
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means certain that all of those who either deny or maintain Burke’s 
right to a place among powerful thinkers have even now realised and 
accepted this profound lesson, that in politics we are concerned not 
with barren rights but with duties, not with abstract truth, but with 
a shifting expediency. Yet what more indisputable law, what more 
important principle, has ever been contributed to the stock of political 
ideas? If this method had occupied the place in the minds of 
politicians to which its profound value entitles it, the volume of 
history would be without two of its most fatal chapters :—first the 
record of those fatuous struggles, to enforce a right only because it 
is aright; and second, the still more painful chronicle of those great 
men who have wasted lives of noble purpose, lofty ideas, heroic 
endurance, in endeavours to carry out beneficent schemes in the face 
of an iron antagonism of circumstance and conditions. If Burke’s 
contemporaries had all understood as thoroughly as he did the fruit- 
lessness alike of abstract rights and abstract ideals, we should not 
have had to read the history of our war with the American Colonies, 
nor the history of the failure of Joseph LU. in Austria. If we all 
even now understood how very short a way the doctrine of rights will 
carry us, the political prospects of our own generation, and of those 
who are to follow us would be brighter than they are. 

If Burke had achieved nothing else beyond the discovery (for it 
was a discovery with him) and enforcement of this great truth, he 
would clearly have established a position in the front rank of politi- 
cal thinkers. But this, and the much more that he did in the same 
department of thought, has been partially overshadowed by the 
qualities which made him a rhetorician as well as a thinker. His 
natural ardour always impelled him to clothe his conclusions and to 
express them in glowing and exaggerated phrases. Nobody would 
be disposed to deny that Bentham was a thinker, and yet he con- 
stantly displays a heat, an acrimony, a contemptuousness, that are 
only different from the unphilosophic language of Burke in being 
less majestic and overwhelming. A rhetorician deals with words and 
images, and hurried by them out of the path that leads to truth, 
is thus in the long run deprived even of a desire to find it. Burke’s 
style unquestionably partook of that opimum quoddam et tanquam 
adipate orationis genus Which the Roman orator has described. The 
framework of what he has to say is too thickly overlaid with Asiatic 
ornament. His language burns with too consuming a blaze for the 
whole to diffuse that clear, undisturbed light which we are accustomed 
to find in men who have trained themselves to balance ideas, to weigh 
mutually opposed speculations, in short, to argue and to reason with no 
passion stronger than an intense desire to discover on what side or on 
what sort of middle way the truth lies. Men who have acquired a 
love for political thought amid the almost mathematical closeness and 
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precision of Hobbes, the philosophic calm of Locke, or even the 
majestic and solemn fervour of Milton, are in a manner revolted by the 
unrestrained passion and the decorated style of Burke. His passion 
appears hopelessly fatal to anything like success in the pursuit of 
truth, who does not reveal herself to followers thus inflamed. His 
ornate style does not appear less fatal to that cautious and precise 
method of statement suitable to matter which is not known at all 
unless it is known distinctly. 

To understand this more clearly, we must constantly remember 
that Burke was actively engaged in the thick of the political fight. 
This was a source both of weakness and of strength to him. It 
weakened him as a philosopher because he came to the considera- 
tion of his problems with something of a sinister interest in 
solving them in one way rather than another. If he could find 
a solution that was in accordance with Whig tactics, or what 
was still narrower, but still better for himself, a solution 
that justified the Rockingham section of the Whigs, it was to his 
interest to do so—not his interest in any sordid sense, for Burke’s 
character was not of a kind to yield to or even to be conscious of 
temptations of that order, but to his interest as a keen partisan whose 
peace of mind was staked in the fact of his party being in the right. 
We shall have occasion further on to discuss Burke’s own views as to 
the uses and obligations of party. There can be no question that 
his passion did constantly blind him to those loftier considerations 
which should always be present to the mind of the philosopher, and 
that in one portion of his career (in 1788-9) he actually surrendered 
himself to a systematic factiousness that fell little short of being 
downright unscrupulous. At the same time it is just to remember 
that the most memorable act of Burke’s public life was his unhesi- 
tating abandonment and violent disruption of his party when what he 
conceived to be the dictates of political wisdom were no longer the 
guide of their conduct. He was not therefore so obstinately deaf to 
the voice of what he took for wisdom, not so utterly given over to 
intellectual reprobation, as to regard allegiance to his associates as 
the prime and most binding of all duties.’ It is true that Burke 
quitted the Whigs with circumstances of as much passion as he had 
been wont to show in his adherence to them. Still the mere fact that 
towards the close of a tolerably long career he should still have kept 
his mind sufficiently open to perceive, and his honesty sufficiently 
vigorous to cleave to, the new and barely suspected deductions from 


(1) Burke frequently voted away from his leaders and friends. He had barely been 
in the House a year before he declined to vote for a motion brought forward by 
Dowdeswell, and supported with all their might by the Rockingham and the Grenville 
sections of his party, proposing to take a shilling in the pound off the land-tax : a motion 
which was carried against the Government ; the very spirited country gentlemen in that 
day, as in later times, caring more for their pockets than even for their party. 
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his principles which the French Revolution forced upon him, is worth 
taking into account when we hear that Burke had too much of the 
unflinching party-man about him to be a true thinker. 

Although Burke’s position as an active member of a party thus 
tended to unfit him for fertile speculation, on another side it gave 
him peculiar strength, and both by the direction into which it turned 
his inquiries, and the tone which it imparted to his treatment of 
them, it largely contributed to his remarkable influence on the men 
of his own generation, and still more upon those who have followed 
him. Burke’s speculations always had reference to a_ practical 
problem. They were not conceived by a student in his closet; but 
by a member of the legislature in the middle of the political arena. 
A narrow Utopianism—the besetting vice of most other great 
writers on politics—was impossible with a man situated as Burke 
was situated. This inevitably straitened the range of his ideas ; but 
it gave them an air of substance and solidity which served to attract 
the sympathy and admiration of men to whom bare general ideas 
were not less destestable than they were to Burke himself; for it is 
a characteristic of the English mind—and it was stronger a hundred 
years ago than it is now—that we hardly know how to reconcile our- 
selves to accept more than one general principle at a time, and then 
it must be exhibited in its practical application to a special case 
then and there before us. Like a Roman jurisconsult, Burke gave 
responses upon individual sets of circumstances. It was the merit 
of the jurisconsult—in Mr. Maine’s words—that ‘ he viewed each 
case as an illustration of a great principle, or an exemplification of 
a broad rule.” Burke’s merit was of a similar kind. He did his 
best in what he wrote, if not in all that he spoke in the House of 
Commons, to trace out the general ideas, the greater principles, 
which lay at the bottom of the political events of his time. He did 
this not for the sake of the general principle, which was the object 
of the jurisconsult, so much as to gain a deeper knowledge of the 
special fact or set of circumstances. It was with these that he was 
concerned, ‘* Circumstances,” he says, never weary of laying down 
his great notion of political method, “ give, in reality, to every 
political principle its distinguishing colour and discriminating effect. 
The circumstances are what render every civil and political scheme 
beneficial or obnoxious to mankind.”! This was, perhaps, the only 
guise in which his hearers in the House of Commons could have 
been persuaded to accept the existence of such things as general 
principles at all. 

Burke did not escape from the peril that was inherent in his own 
method, and which was largely increased by the atmosphere in which 
his life was passed. We are too familiar in our own days with the 


(1) Burke's Works, i. 384, a. 
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supercilious air with which the practical man—of whom the average 
member of the House of Commons is the most conspicuous type— 
turns from inquiries which seem to tend to the modification of exist- 
ing beliefs. This practical man cannot understand why anybody 
should think it worth while to disturb the mental comfort of the 
most sluggish of his contemporaries, or to throw all society into 
agitation and confusion, merely for the sake of showing that Moses, 
for example, was not the author of the Pentateuch, or that there are 
discrepancies in the Evangelists’ accounts of a given transaction, or 
that the voice of science gives forth oracles that do not harmonise with 
the voice of revelation. Such aclass is a heavy burden on the mind of 
this country. They may stimulate and irritate some in the pursuit 
of a kind of truth, which is not capable of being quoted like bank 
stock, but they discourage more. They cannot sympathise ever so 
remotely with that temper which seeks truth for its own sake, apart 
from its consequences, and apart from its agreement or disagreement 
with reigning convictions. This is the natural tendency of men con- 
cerned exclusively with practical affairs ; and even Burke’s powerful 
intellect did not escape it. For instance, he always expressed the 
utmost contempt for those writers who are summarily classed in | 
modern phrase as the Eighteenth Century Deists. It was not merely 

that he felt pain at their conclusions, nor dislike of their method. 
That they should have ventured into this particular ground at all 
irritated him and filled him with uncontrollable anger. Talking of 
the ‘ philosophick cabal” in the /te/ections, he asks, “It is not 
with you, composed of those men, is it? whom the vulgar, in their 
blunt, homely style, commonly call atheists and infidels? If it be, 
I admit that we too have had writers of that description, who made 
some noise in their day. At present they repose in everlasting 
oblivion. Who, born within the last forty years, has read one 
word of Collier and Toland and Tindal? and that whole race who 
called themselves Freethinkers? Who now reads Bolingbroke? 
Who ever read him through ?”! This may remind us very strikingly 
in its tone and substance of Mr. Disraeli’s contemptuous refutation, 
three or four years ago, of the doctrines of a batch of heretical books, 
by the statement that they were all stolen from Germany. As if 
the fact either that a doctrine had first been promulgated in Ger- 
many, or that people no longer read the book in which it appeared, 
were a conclusive proof of its falsity and hollowness. Nothing can 
be more unworthy, more intensely and shamefully disrespectful to 
_ truth, than to fall back as Burke does upon‘ the vulgar” and “ their 
blunt and homely style.” As if the vulgar would not, in their blunt 
and homely style, call everybody an atheist and an infidel, and any 


(1) Burke's Works, i. 414, 4. 
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number of other ugly names, who should venture to hold opinions 
that fall outside the limits of their own unexamined traditions ; and 
as if the questions which these men raised could be settled by a 
simple appeal to the sale of their books. ‘* Ask the London book- 
sellers,’ cried Burke, ‘‘ what is become of all these lights of the 
world ;””’ just as if because a book had run its course and accomplished 
its task, therefore it must have been a bad book, and the questions 
which it opened must have been closed again, and left on their old 
footing. Do we say that the subsistence which supported bodily 
strength twenty years ago, or last week, must be pronounced bad and 
a failure because it is no more to be seen? Do we call a cannon-ball 
a failure, because, after its force is spent, it lies rusting and inert on 
the field ? 

Burke’s abhorrence and contempt of the ‘ philosophick cabal” 
was not, as is often said, the result of the Revolution. Among the 
host of distinct passages in his writings, or in his conduct, which 
show that Burke’s later history is no more than the development 
of the principles of his early history, and not separated, as Mr. 
Buckle, Lord Brougham, and so many others maintain, by a deep 
chasm—the work of age, toil, disappointment, and the anguish of 
his beloved son’s death—let me not forget to point out that only 
three years after the publication of his Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents, and seventeen years before the composition of the ever- 
memorable Lefections, he denounced the philosophers with a fervour 
and a vehemence never afterwards surpassed. He had just returned 
from France, where he had been brought into contact with some 
of the conspicuous free-thinkers of that momentous epoch. He 
had occasion to speak in favour of a Bill for the Relief of Protestant 
Dissenters, and he made it an opportunity for denouncing all those 
whom, somewhat after the blunt and homely style of the vulgar, 
he summarily classified as Atheists. ‘* Have as many sorts of 
religion as you find in your country, there is a reasonable worship 
in them all,” he said; ** the others, the infidels, are outlaws of the 
constitution—not of this country, but of the human race. They are 
never, never to be supported, never to be tolerated.” ‘* These,” again 
he says, ‘are the wicked dissenters you ought to fear; these are 
the people against whom you ought to aim the shafts of law; these 
are the men to whom, arrayed in all the terrours of government, I 
would say, ‘ You shall not degrade us into brutes’ ; these men, these 
factious men, are the just objects of vengeance, not the conscientious 
Dissenter; these men who would take away whatever ennobles the 
rank or consoles the misfortunes of human nature, by breaking otf 
that connexion of observances of affections, of hopes and fears 
which bind us to the Divinity, and constitute the glorious and 
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distinguishing prerogative of humanity—that of being a religious 
creature ; against these I would have the laws rise in all their 
majesty of terrors to fulminate such vain and impious wretches, 
and to awe them into impotence by the only dread they can fear or 
believe, to learn that awful lesson, Discite justitiam moniti, et non 
temnere divos.”’* ‘This tremendous onslaught on people who 
ventured to use their understandings, and arrived at conclusions 
which did not happen to be those of Burke himself, shows that he 
had, even in his best days, for this was spoken in 1773, not gone 
much further into the true grounds and propriety of toleration than 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in our own day. 

A year before this Burke had in the same way assumed an attitude 
identical with that of the least liberal and enlightened people among 
ourselves. A hundred years ago there was the same ferment about 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles as prevails at this moment. 
After an agitation which had lasted about five years, a petition was at 
length presented to Parliament in 1772, signed by two hundred clergy- 
men, and about forty members of the professions of physic and civil 
law. The petitioners “ represented the subscription as injurious to 
the Christian religion by precluding inquiry into the true sense of 
Scripture ; by enabling unbelievers to reproach the clergy with prevari- 
cation and susceptibility to objects of lucre or political consideration ; 
by affording to Papists the advantage of reflecting on the religious 
establishment as inconsistently framed ; by dividing the clergy, and 
by occasioning scruples and embarrassment of conscience to thought- 
ful and worthy persons in regard to entrance into the ministry, or 
cheerful continuance in the exercise of it.”” And, still more curiously 
illustrating the view then current of religion as a thing existing only 
for the sake of being proved, “ the clerical part of the petitioners com- 
plained of being obliged to join issue with the adversaries of Revela- 
tion, by supposing the true sense of Revelation to be expressed in the 
established system of faith, or else to incur the reproach of having 
deserted from their subscriptions, the suspicion of insincerity,”’ and 
so forth.’ It is not uninstructive to notice how the sort of argument 
which may now be heard in the House of Commons on a Wednesday 
afternoon was anticipated a hundred years since. First, there were 
the people who, like Sir Roger Newdigate, “ridiculed the alleged 
scruples of conscience of the clergy, and said that it was such tender 
consciences that in the last century subverted the Church.”’ Then came 
the trimmers—the safe men—the subtle people who like to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds—who warmly approve of tolera- 
tion, only they do not like tolerating. Mr. Hans Stanley may be 

(1) Burke's Works, ii. 473. 


(2) For an account of the petition, and of the debate on Sir W. Meredith's motion 
for receiving it, seo Adolphus’s George III, vol. i. pp. 602—608, 
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taken as the type of these persons. He ‘“ delivered his sentiments 
with great moderation,” we are told—moderation apparently con- 
sisting in the art of admitting the premisses, and then denying the 
conclusion. The petition appeared to him to involve a contradiction 
which rendered it an unfit object for the deliberation of the House. 
This fatal contradiction lay in the fact that ‘a minority in number 
came to solicit from the majority a material alteration in religion.” 
This is evidently a most truly outrageous contradiction which needs 
no comment. ‘ Professing himself a warm friend to toleration, he 
resisted the right of separate sectaries to teach ecclesiastical doctrines 
under the garb of the Church of England.’ Want of time or some 
other reason prevented from stating in detail the exact texture, and 
colour, and fashion of this garb. He wound up with convenient 
vagueness by pronouncing it ‘ inconsistent and dangerous to intro- 
duce such a proposition to Parliament ; for, although a free country 
may alter any law, being the creature of the legislature, yet there are 
laws so fundamental that they cannot be altered without shaking the 
basis of the state.” These arguments, we should remember, are 
directed not against the claim of the clergy only, but against releas- 
ing civil lawyers, doctors, and other learned men. And this is the 
side on which Burke fought, zealous then as he was seventeen years 
later against encouraging frecdom of thought, and ever leaning to- 
wards prescription, custom, grooves, and the Church ‘ exalting her 
mitred front in Court and Parliament.” 

Burke, of course, was much too well read in the history of the 
English Church to echo Mr. Hans Stanley’s nonsense about the 
difference between laws that are the creatures of the legislature, and 
those which, like the Acts of Uniformity, are too fundamental to 
be altered. He expressly admitted that “ the Church, like every 
body corporate, may alter her laws without changing her identity.” ' 


(1) It seems worth while, in the face of the laughable pretensions now being made by 
a certain party in the Church, to quote the whole of this passage, “Two honourable 
gentlemen assort that if you alter her symbols you destroy the being of the Church of 
England. ‘This, for the sake of the liberty of that Church, I must absolutely deny. As 
an independent church, professing fallibility, she has claimed the right of acting with- 
out the consent of any other; as a church, she claims, and has always exercised, a right 
of reforming whatever appeared amiss in her doctrine, her discipline, or her rites. She 
did so when she shook off the Papal supremacy in the reign of Henry VILL, which was 
an act of the body of the Church as well as the State (I don’t inquire how obtained), 
She did so when she twice changed her liturgy in the reign of King Edward; when she 
then established articles which were themselves a variation from former professions. 
She did so when she cut off three articles from her original forty-two, and reduced them 
to the present thirty-nine; and she certainly would not lose her corporate identity, nor 
subvert her fundamental principles, though she were to leave ten of the thirty-nine 
which remain out of any future confession of her faith. She would limit her corporate 
powers, on the contrary, and she would oppose¢ her fundamental principles, if she were 
to deny herself the prudential exercise of such capacity of reformation.’’—Speech on 
the Acts of Uniformity. Works, ii. 465—466, 
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This argument was strong enough, as against the case of the 
clerical petitioners, for they expressly declared their willingness to 
accept a compulsory subscription to the Scriptures. Burke instantly 
saw the weakness of this. ‘‘What is the Scripture,” he asked 
triumphantly, ‘‘to which they are content to subscribe?” All 
depends on a man’s canon; and who can limit the diversity of the 
canons? To ascertain what Scripture is, you must have another 
article, and when you have made up your mind what it is, you must 
then ascertain also what conclusions a man draws from it before you 
send him down with the authority of the’ State to teach them as pure 
doctrine, and to receive a tenth of the produce of our lands in return. 
“ For,” he continues, with unanswerable cogency, ‘‘ the Scripture is 
no one summary of doctrines regularly digested, in which a man 
could not mistake his way: it is a most venerable, but most 
multifarious collection of the records of the Divine economy —: 
collection of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theology, history, 
prophecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, legislature, ethicks 
—carried through different books, by different authors at different 
ages, for different ends and purposes.” 

Neither the conception of a National Church, nor conviction of the 
inexpediency of any Subscription at all, had then ripened as they 
have done since: the former, at least, was then unknown, and the 
latter was not understood in the sense in which we understand it 
now. It is worth noticing how the controversy has thus moved from 
the grounds on which it was conducted in the last century. Burke 
himself ‘accepted Locke’s definition of the Church as a voluntary 
society, and argued justly in this definition that it is essential to 
exclude from such a voluntary society any member whom she thinks 
fit to exclude, or to resist the entrance of any upon such conditions 
as she thinks proper. Otherwise, ‘‘it would be a voluntary society 
acting contrary to her will, which is a contradiction in terms.” By 
this time, however, we have found out that to call it a voluntary 
society is not to give an entirely adequate account of a corporation 
to which we are compelled to contribute or else have our goods 
distrained upon if we decline. 

Perhaps this may seem already too long a digression, although it 
is always the most instructive of all processes for our own guidance to 
discover the different attitudes which are assumed in different gene- 
rations towards the same question. There is one passage, however, in 
Burke’s speech on the Acts of Uniformity, for the sake of which I 
digressed in the first instance, and which I must not omit. The spirit 
of religious controversy, he was arguing, has slackened by the nature 
of things—by a deliberate act, such as relaxing Subscription, you 
will revive it. And then he says, ‘I will not enter into the question 
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how much truth is preferable to peace. Perhaps truth may be far 
better. But as we have scarcely ever the same certainty in the one 
that we have in the other, I would, unless the truth were evident in- 
deed, hold fast to peace, which has in his company charity, the highest 
of the virtues.” His appreciation of the highest virtue was shown in 
the following year, as we have already seen, by his menaces against 
those ‘‘just objects of vengeance,” those wicked victims of the “ shafts 
of the law” and “the terrours of government.’’ Apart from this, there 
is nothing more characteristic in all Burke’s writings of his steadfast 
adherence to the principle of guieta non movere throughout his career, 
than this deliberate preference of peace over truth, unless the truth 
be “evident indeed.” As if every truth that is worth having had 
not been the source of strife and contest—as if every truthseeker did 
not come, ‘‘ not to bring peace, but a sword ” —and as if every belief 
to which we cling most firmly had not passed through a stage when 
it was far from being evident indeed. Burke was right in his con- 
viction that we hold our beliefs for their own sake, for the comfort and 
enjoyment they contain, and not for the sake of constantly examining 
them and proving them. His natural bent united with the circum- 
stances in which he was placed to make him blind to the fact, that 
what makes one generation better than another is the fruit of exami- 
nation, and of the greater and deeper knowledge which results from 
examination. I do not know of any passage in Burke’s writings which 
shows a philosophic estimation of the value of absolutely unfettered 
inquiry. He could say, indeed, that ‘* our antagonist is our helper,” 
but only within certain bounds. Beyond these the antagonist was a 
*< just object of vengeance.” 
Epiror. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR ADMIRALTY. 


Ir is now just thirty-three years since the last trenchant reform of 
the Admiralty Board. The subordinate department, called the Navy 
Board, was then abolished as an intolerable nuisance; but from that 
day until now all further thorough improvement has been strenuously 
resisted at Whitehall. There have been repeated and damaging 
exposures of its inefficiency in the House of Commons and in the 
Peers, evidence has been borne against it by its own members and 
its own servants, and in the active fleet and navy generally there is 
an utter want of faith in its capacity as our governing body. Yet, 
in spite of all, the institution still ereaks on like another Car of Jug- 
gernauth—an emblem of past prejudices and barbaric government, 
lamented over, scoffed at, by the men of to-day, upheld and dragged 
along by the high priesthood of ancient custom and vested interest. 
We will investigate its title to further forbearance when mayhap a 
reformed parliament shall assemble at Westminster, and earnest men 
take stock of our old properties and standing scene-pieces ; taking 
care, while laying bare its defects, to do so with a kindly hand, not 
so much from any fear of its sanctity as for the sake of that navy 
which all England loves so well. 

Our title to be heard rests on a strangely-varied experience of the 
Admiralty management of our active fleet extending through the 
last thirty years. It cannot be said of us that disappointed ambition 
or withered hopes warp our judgment or jaundice our views. Those 
thirty years have been successfully spent, so far as we are concerned, 
in reaching the top of the professional ladder ; and despite of want 
of political interest or powerful patrons we have won the good fight, 
and now sit on the delectable table-lands of seniority promotion, 
where captains and admirals rest with their mouths wide open, 
waiting for what good things the Lord may send them. But we 
should be false to that good fortune and profession which has placed 
us abreast of influential mediocrity, false to the many gallant spirits 
struggling along the path of honourable service to their country and 
sovereign, and false to the memory of those we have seen drop faint- 
hearted or toil-worn on that hard and dusty highway, if we failed to 
bear testimony, when that testimony may perhaps serve to improve 
the condition of our sailors—officers and men—and the efficiency of 
our fleet. We feel, too, that the time has come when, without setting 
down aught in malice, yet naught extenuating, those naval officers 
who are capable of putting their views before the public on the future 
government of their profession should do so, and append their names 
as a voucher for their knowledge of the subject. Some have already 
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done so. But by far the ablest critique of the Admiralty in its admi- 
nistrative capacity which has appeared in our time, lost much of its 
value from the writer being unknown ;' and from the over-tenderness 
he exhibited in touching the Admiralty itself, and devoting, out of a 
work of one hundred and fifty-one pages, only twenty-eight of them 
to that department. In the navy it was said that one so evidently 
competent to deal with the subject thus faltered from a dread of that 
moral and social pressure so effectively brought to bear now-a-days 
on too liberal-minded delinquents by a powerful oligarchy connected 
with the governing classes of Great Britain. Be that as it may, we 
will strive to avoid such a reproach in what we have to say, and 
will run the risk of being charged with a deficiency of professional 
modesty, confident that, beyond the walls of the Admiralty there is 
a large body of the public practically interested in the question of 
having the navy effective and efficiently governed. 

Two centuries have elapsed since the first of the Stuarts formed 
the Admiralty Commission for the government of the navy on its 
present basis. Oliver Cromwell, however, during the Common- 
wealth, soon detected the weakness of the machinery» by which 
the most important arm of the State was governed, and placed the 
control of the fleet under a parliamentary committee, of which he 
took care to preserve to himself the supreme charge. The vigour 
and efficiency he imparted to the service, and the consequent increased 
naval repute of England, history has duly recorded. With the 
Restoration and the return of the worthless Stuarts, the office of a 
Lord High Admiral was re-instituted, as a means of providing for 
one of the royal family, and depleting the public purse; and with 
what result the historian Macaulay plainly tells us, for at the expira- 
tion of the first twenty years of Admiralty misrule the department 
was officially reported upon “as a prodigy of wastefulness, corruption, 
ignorance, and indolence ; its estimates could not be trusted, it ful- 
filled no contracts, and enforced no checks.”” Far be it from us. to 
say that the Admiralty Board has not much improved in all those 
points during the long period that has elapsed since the great Dutch- 
man landed on our shores; but we point to the foundation of the 
structure, and ask if there- is anything so precious or holy about it, 
that men should be considered as committing a sacrilege in touching 
what was based on corruption ? 

Take the long period of the eighteenth century, from 1702, when 
George, Prince of Denmark, became our Lord High Admiral,’ 
through the twenty-three successive Boards of Admiralty which 


(1) “ Admiralty Administration, its Faults and Defaults.” (Anonymous.) Long- 
mans, 1861. 

(2) We have only had three Lord High Admirals invested with the power that the 
Stuarts intended they should possese, viz., James Duke of York in 1680, George of Den- 
mark in 1702, and the Duke of Clarence in 1827, The latter was, however, a Lord 
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ruled the navy until the breaking out of the revolutionary war with 
France in 1793, and let any one say whether England as a naval 
power, in the management of her fleets, the repute of her admirals, 
sailors, or navigators, had advanced at all since the proud days of 
Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, when Drake, Hawkins, and Blake 
were breaking the power of Spain and Holland on the high seas. 
A political blight had settled on the navy, and whenever any good 
man came to the fore, it was not until after a miscarriage that the door 
was opened to a Benbow or a Cloudesley Shovel, to a Hawke or a 
Rodney-—men who came to the surface in spite of the system, rather 
than because of it. When the sailor-beaux of Queen Anne’s navy fail, 
she sends out “ honest Benbow,” who is sacrificed through the in- 
competency of his officers. Then we have the sad days of Mathews, 
Lestock, and Byng ; an admiral shot at Spithead to cover the short- 
comings of Whitehall, and Rodney, penniless and in debt, relieved 
by a foreign prince, and only allowed the opportunity of showing his 
worth when dire necessity compelled the Admiralty of the day to 
employ him. 

Of all that sad war with our American colonies, and the discre- 
ditable part played by our Navy, we could tell too easily ; of men who 
were ready to sell country and profession for political purposes or a 
mess of pottage, men who skulked in war, and talked loud in piping 
times of peace. But, alas, history is prone to repeat itself, though, 
perhaps, in modified forms. Through shame and disaster reform was 
then effected, but how slowly. The god of battles happily gave 
England the victory when on the Ist June, 1794, the aged Howe 
first encountered the might of the French Republic. Well might 
the Admiralty rejoice and the impulsive monarch post all the way to 
Portsmouth to hang gold medals round his captains’ necks. For 
the mutiny of the Nore, mutiny wherever our pendants fluttered, 
followed by bloodshed and slight reform, only too truly showed how 
disgraceful was the government of our Navy, and on what a volcano 
the safety of the commonwealth was then resting. The fiery ordeal 
of a twenty years’ war that followed, the valour and energy of our 
active officers and seamen, served to cover the defaults of the Ad- 
miralty administration, and reflected a halo of glory which hid 
from men’s sight the neglect and injustice perpetrated on that Navy 
by its double head, the Board at Whitehall and the Navy Board of 
Somerset House. 

How they neglected merit, until merit made them fear it, how 
they plundered on the one hand, and neglected the food and pay of 
our men on the other, may be gathered from the correspondence and 


High Admiral in Council, with about the same authority as the present First Civil Lord. 
There is a tale told, that on one occasion he, of his own authority, ordered two men-of- 
war to be built, and that the order was vetoed by Council or old Navy Board. 
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memoirs of the day—Nelson’s and Dundonald’s to wit. We can 
afford to pass over that now, but for twenty years after peace came 
there was cherished in poverty at home, in exile abroad, a bitter 
recollection of the shortcomings of their rulers, and of cruelty and 
starvation, needlessly inflicted on gallant officers and men who had 
stood in the gap at the time of their country’s need. Their wail 
died out slowly. In the meantime, Europe prostrate, the Treaties of 
Vienna in full force, our Navy dominant, all was allowed to grind 
on in the good old-fashioned way. Until 1830, little, if anything, was 
done in the way of improved naval legislation, but there was a con- 
stantly increasing infiltration of the old poison of political influence 
and jobbery, the necessary consequents of peace and rust. The Re- 
form Bill, and later the Repeal of the Corn Laws, bringing free trade, 
threw open so many other means of obtaining bread to our seaboard 
population, that men were no longer easily persuaded to submit to our 
harsh legislation or the articles of war read by the light of the last 
century. All this was not without its effect on the Navy, but as the 
Admiralty was supposed to be in earnest when the Navy Board was 
done away with, the service was as usual sanguine and _ patient. 
The Whigs led the streams of reform into their own pastures, it 
fertilised them exceedingly, and they yielded a hundred-fold more 
patronage. But the Navy was very little better off than before. 

About 1844, France vindicated her old right of being a first- 
class naval Power, and commenced the process of tearing up the 
Treaties of Vienna. Her proceedings in Mexico, Algeria, and Otaheite, 
at all of which points she boldly and publicly threw down the gage 
to us, and challenged the high and mighty tone we had assumed on 
the high seas, staggered the active fleet of England, and everywhere 
withdrawing from the pretentious position we had hitherto assumed, 
we ate our leek humbly. What Bonrepaux had reported to the 
greatest of the Bourbon monarchs, nigh two hundred years before, 
had again come to pass: “The state of the British Navy was a suffi- 
cient guarantee that we should not meddle in the disputes of Europe 
or the policy of France.” 

It was natural to point to a reformed Parliament, and for the 
Admiralty to plead that because wilful waste had been checked in 
some departments inefficiency must follow. We hold that the error 
lay in the incapacity of the Board to assimilate itself to the change 
occurring socially and physically in the conditions of the naval defence 
of this country. What it was in 1846, so it has been half-a-dozen 
times within the last twenty years. Now we are without men, now 
lagging behind other Powers in our ships, and wasting millions in 
spasmodic efforts to construct than just in time to see them superseded 
by ships of another type. Now we are without a reserve fleet of ships ; 
now without a reserve force of sailors. Now our officers are found to be 
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effete from age, and a measure of reform or retirement is brought for- 
ward and then emasculated to serve some influential clique. Orders 
and counter-orders, circulars, instructions, and orders-in-council suce 
ceed one another in bewildering succession. Where there is no 
individual responsibility at the Admiralty measures are naturally 
contradictory, weak, vacillating, and would be ridiculous did they not 
affect the well-being of a body of officers and men who form the 
country’s only defence. 

Take our position in that Russian war of 1854, which we volun- 
tarily rushed into; watch our fleet leaving these shores, and carrying 
away with it all the seamen of our coast-guard, who were thus 
forced into the first line of battle contrary to our word and the 
understanding with which those men were sent into that reserve. 
Mark how we created a mutinous feeling among crews that should 
have been paid» off instead of being sent abroad, and how the 
exigencies of the State forced us to trample on the rights of our 
. sailors. Read the evidence of Captain Sulivan before the Committee 
of 1861, and remember that when put to the real test, we could only 
produce 3,000 seamen as a reserve in case our first fleet had been re- 
pulsed or destroyed; and yet that again, as in the last century, and 
asin 1815, no sooner did peace return in 1856 than sailors, swept 
together at enormous cost, were cast adrift penniless, and were to be 
heard cursing country and rulers in no measured terms. 

Later still in 1861 we had a powerless wooden fleet before the 
armoured one of France, because our rulers of the past school would 
not believe, as one of them told the writer, that “ great naval battles 
could be fought except with wooden line-of-battle ships ;” and to use 
the words of one of the ablest of the French admirals: “ L’ Angleterre 
n’y voulut pas croire, et si la guerre efit éclaté soudain, sa fiére 
marine se fit trouvée exposée 4 une grande ruine.””? 

To-day we stand with an armoured broadside fleet, unseaworthy 
in the main—as foreign cruisers, defective and weak against the forces 
of Russia in the Baltic, and America on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We can hardly man our petty squadrons of to-day, and 
our reserve of sailors only exists on paper, to cope, in the event of 
a sudden war, with the splendid machinery by which the Emperor 
Napoleon can march sixty thousand men of his marine on board the 
French fleet. And the Jast scheme for what was said to be an in- 
creased “flow of promotion ” amongst the executive officers of the 
navy, only resulted in giving considerable patronage to a Whig 
Government, and left the officers stagnating rather more than 
before.” 


(1) See article on La Marino Cuirassée, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th No- 
vember, 1866. 


(2) See scheme for “ Increasing the flow of promotion amongst the executive classes 
of officers of the Royal Navy.” Admiralty, 9th March, 1866, (Signed) E. Paget. 
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Now, for all this and much more, we hold the Admiralty respon- , 
sible,—the system, be it remembered, not the men, being in fault. 
Let us describe it. 

The Commission for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
consists of six lords commissioners and two secretaries. The First 
Lord is generally one of the junior statesmen forming the Cabinet, 
and by virtue of the character of his office is subordinate, we pre- 
sume, to all the other Secretaries of State. The Second Lord must 
necessarily be a naval officer, and is generally termed the First Sea 
Lord. The rule with respect to the other lords is not arbitrary. 
They might, we believe, in the event of political exigencies rendering 
it necessary, be either civilians or dragoons, but as a general rule, 
three of them are naval officers of high rank, always either admirals 
or captains: and the fourth is now a civilian with a seat in the 
House of Commons. He may be an able administrator, a jobber, 
or a young nobleman just cutting his teeth and making his expe- 
riences of official life at the cost of the Navy. That is a mere matter 
of accident. 

Of the two secretaryships, one is a political appointment, the occu- 
pant changing with the Government ; the other is permanent. They 
may, as at present, be both of them civilians, in no way connected 
with any branch of naval service. The permanent secretary of the 
Admiralty is the only member of the board who does not lose office 
with a change of ministry. In the last thirty-six years we have 
had eighteen First Lords of the Admiralty ; they have thus held 
office for an average of two years each; and the other seats at the 
board have been filled, during the same period, by no less than one 
hundred and ten persons! 

Can it be possible that under such circumstances there should be 
any decided or permanent policy or course of improvement adhered to 
in either the matériel or personnel of the Navy? And this will become 
still more apparent when we turn to the multifarious duties which 
the other lords have first to make themselves master of, and then to 
administer. The First Lord of the Admiralty, that is, the Civil 
Lord, assisted by a private secretary, has the following departments 
under his immediate control :—The general direction of the Navy, 
to make the instructions to, as well as the conduct of, its active 
fleet, accord politically and otherwise with the policy of the existing 
Government. He is responsible for its estimates and expenditure 
in the gross ; for its equality in point of efficiency and force with that 
of foreign navies. He has to keep the Cabinet carefully informed of the 
condition of all foreign fleets ; he is concerned with the suppression of 
the slave trade, the construction of harbours of refuge, and all 
extensions of royal arsenals, dockyards, &c. It-is his province to 
appoint every admiral and captain to an active command, and the same 
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with the higher civil appointments, so as to strengthen the hands 
of his party, or the Admiralty. All the higher promotions in the 
service emanate from his office; all honours and distinctions as well 
as good-service pensions are in his gift. To cap all, he is sup- 
posed to superintend the Conservancy of the river Mersey. In 
addition to this, he must have a seat either in the Lords or Commons, 
take his part in Cabinet councils, and share in all debates either affect- 
ing the party in power, or the navy. It will be very evident that 
much of the success of such a civilian administrator will depend on 
the private secretary whom he selects, and that person’s intimate 
knowledge of the Royal Navy and its officers. 

What the First Sea Lord has to do might be best expressed by the 
word “everything ;” for the Admiralty, so far as its naval executive 
work is concerned, is very like a great war-ship, and the First Sea 
Lord its First Lieutenant. He supervises the constructive depart- 
ment of the Navy and its dockyards, having the Controller, as the 
officer is called, under him. He regulates the distribution of the fleets 
and ships in all parts of the globe. He is responsible for their 
equipment, length of commissions, armaments, complement of men, 
their state and efficiency, the reserve of ships in his department, the 
protection of our trade abroad, our fisheries at home, the discipline 
of the fleet, the appointment of the First Lieutenants, the revision 
of all courts-martial and courts of inquiry, the accuracy and justice 
of all the voluminous punishment returns from the fleet, and lastly, 
he has to see to the efficiency of the private and public signals— 
the languagé of the fleet. 

The next Sea Lord’s duties comprise the manning of the Fleet, the 
Marines and Marine Artillery, Coast-Guard, Naval Volunteer Reserve; 
the control of all the junior executive officers of the Navy below the 
rank of Commander; and the supervision of the Royal Naval Educa- 
tional Establishments. 

The third Sea Lord is responsible to the .board for the medical 
department, hospitals and hospital ships; the active surveys of 
every part of the globe, called the hydrographic department; the 
pension system, the full-pay of every officer and seaman, as well as all 
questions of allowances, prize money, salvage, compensations, pilotage. 
The charitable institutions of the navy also come within his sphere. 

The fourth Sea Lord has the victualling department, store depart- 
ment, for all the fleets and dockyards, transport of troops, freight of 
stores for the army and navy, convict service, and the control of all 
the paymaster branch of the service. 

The civil Junior Lord has the Accountant-General’s department, the 
direction of public naval works, the contract department, the super- 


vision of all funds, property, churches, schools, and buildings belong- 
ing to the service. 
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Reflect upon the multiplicity of subjects for which any one of these 
lordships of the Admiralty is responsible, and try to measure the 
magnitude of some of them, which in the “ Distribution of Busi- 
ness” paper are dismissed with a word. Think, for instance, what 
the medical department means. A vast machinery of a semi-military 
character for preserving the health during peace, and meeting the 
surgical requirements in war, of a vast body of officers, sailors, 
marines, coast-guardsmen, and reserves, who owe the Royal Navy 
allegiance; and also for managing hospitals, naval and military, 
afloat or on shore, in the event of combined operations of the 
two services; it means the purchase and expenditure of medi- 
cines and medical stores, supervision of medical officers and their 
practice in every part of the world, the establishment of some 
hundred sick quarters abroad and at home, and the account to the 
uttermost farthing of about a quarter of a million per annum, at the 
very least, of the public money. And this department, it must be 
remembered, is only one out of twenty-two for which the third Sea 
Lord is responsible to the First Civil Lord, who, as may be seen, has a 
menu of his own sufficiently varied for the appetite of the most greedy 
administrative glutton. 

Out of the fourth Sea Lord’s list of subjects we will select two, 
premising that he is generally a mere tyro in administration, often a 
political, rather than a professional, support to the Admiralty Board. 
He is responsible for the victualling department and the storekeeper- 
general’s department. We should cover sheets were we to attempt to 
convey to our readers all the multifarious duties, all the ramifications, 
of these two most important departments, spread as their business is 
over every quarter of the globe, to every port visited by a British 
pendant, in every city and every mart where food is sold or stores 
are procurable. One may conjecture the immense system of accounts 
of check and countercheck, the foresight and commercial acumen 
necessary to take care that a brass screw shall not be wanting in 
Hongkong, nor blankets at Cape Horn, that a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities in China shall find the navy ready to feed ten regiments 
more without an effort, that Jack’s soup in harbour is flavoured 
with early vegetables, and his library supplied properly. The same 
naval department which is called to account if the salt meat is too 
herd at Trincomalee has, strange to say, to feed our military camps 
in England and Ireland, and to victual the transports carrying our 
soldiers to and from the colonies of Great Britain. 

This might even have appalled Earl Russell in his palmy days, but 
it forms only a fraction of what the fourth Sea Lord is responsible 
for. What a perversion of the term! Why, the Admirable Crichton 
would have failed in such a task; and we can safely aver that 
were these officers to be put in the witness-box to-morrow, they 
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would each have at least to say what the Duke of Somerset virtually 
did, before the very meek and weak parliamentary committee of 
1861:—“TI am responsible, it’s true, for the whole management of 
the departments mentioned on the business paper, but of course there 
are a vast amount of details going on, which it is impossible 
I should know; the day is really not long enough for me to master 
the variety of -subjects which come before me. If I insisted on 
every matter being brought to my cognizance before action was 
taken, time would be lost and the service injured. I must perforce 
have confidence that my subordinates will not take important steps 
without my knowledge ; that confidence is the only guarantee for the 
correct performance of the Admiralty business, on which I own the 
well-being of the Royal Navy depends. It is not to be denied that 
the departmental officers may unintentionally, from reasons only 
known to themselves, take steps without my knowledge which, though 
small in detail, involve great principles. I acknowledge that a great 
deal of business is done without ever coming before the board in its 
consultative capacity ; if evil came of it, they would know of it after 
action had been taken. In short, it rests with me to bring what 
subjects I please to the knowledge of the Board or First Lord, and in 
like manner the heads of departments at Somerset House act on their 
own discretion in instructing me.” 

So much for what they would have to say in extenuation of their 
shortcomings, for which under such a system, Heaven knows, they 
ought to be rather pitied than blamed. Read what Sir Richard 
Bromley, the Accountant-General of the Royal Navy, recently testified 
touching his department, which, like all the others, is under a lord 
of the Admiralty :— 

“T have had ninety-seven masters since I have been under the 
Admiralty. What one Board of Admiralty may consider right, 
another Board of Admiralty may consider to be wrong, and there is 
no individual responsibility. The lord superintending my department 
may have a very clear view of accounts, and he may like accounts 
kept upon a certain principle, or returns made up in a certain form, 
and he possibly may differ from my practical view as an accountant ; 
another lord coming in may take the opposite view, and coincide with 
my view, and upset what has been done by the preceding lord ; there- 


(1) The above would be about the precis of the evidence so tenderly drawn from the 
Duke of Somerset in 1861. His Grace, however, flinched from reforming the system 
for many ‘reasons; but we suspect the best can be found at page 45, where he says, 
alluding to the responsibilities of his brother lords:—“I think they are respon- 
sible to the First Lord and to the Admiralty for what they do, provided the Admiralty 
do not issue instructions and take from them that responsibility. If, for instance, J were 
to draw up instructions for a principal officer, altering his position and giving him different 


duties, I take upon myself the responsibility of so having altered his position and changed 
his duties.” 
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fore there is no responsibility. Iam not responsible, the superin- 
tending lord is not responsible, and it does not appear to me that even 
the First Lord is responsible in that sense, because an alteration is 
made, and it is again altered upon a change of ministry. . . . Under 
the existing system no one is really responsible, because he naturally 
would fall back and say, ‘ Oh, I did it as a member of the Board.’ ” 


Thus far we have dwelt on the evils of the present system of naval 
government, the more than want of confidence in it, the contempt 
indeed into which it has been brought in the active fleet by the weak- 
nesses, vacillations, and tinkering of the last twelve years at White- 
hall. We will suggest a remedy, in as concise terms as possible, 
that the unprofessional may understand, to be based on the follow- 
ing principles :— 


(1) That parliamentary connection shall only exist in the civil 
government of the Admiralty. That the executive chiefs shall 
be strictly disqualified from having seats in either house. 

(2) The Civil Head of the Navy to have a seat in the House of Lords 
only. The Under-Secretaries to have seats in the Commons. 

(3) The Executive Head of the Fleet to be directly responsible to 
the State forthe general condition of the fleet. The executive 
and civil heads of departments to be each held directly respon- 
sible for his own duties, and to form in two separate committees 
the Consultative Council of the Admiralty. 

(4) All the non-political appointments, executive and civil, to be 
held, as a rule, for five years at least. Power to be reserved to 
remove those who become incapable or impracticable. 

(5) All heads of departments, civil or naval, to be disqualified from 
holding seats in the House of Commons. 

(6) The establishment of the principle of direct responsibility for all 
departments by their respective heads, and the abolition of 
nominal or collective responsibility. 


The detail of the larger features of the scheme, subject of course to 
modification, would be somewhat as follows :—In the civil government 
of the Navy, abolish the office of Lord High Admiral, or the Commis- 
sion for executing his duties. Enact that the service, like all other 
departments, be ruled by a Secretary of State for the Navy. He 
should be next in rank to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
insure the post being sought by statesmen of high repute; and, above 
all, he should have a seat in the Upper House, so as to place him 
above all temptation in the way of electioneering tactics. The Naval 
Secretary of State’s private secretary should be invariably a naval 
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officer, either a captain or commander of the active fleet, and should 
have been afloat within five years of holding the office. The import- 
ance of this rule is only too well known to our service. He is, as private 
secretary, the confidential adviser of the Secretary of State on the 
relative merits and services of every sea-officer ; and he ought not 
only to be thoroughly conversant with the Navy in all its details, but 
to possess general information, and be of broad, liberal views on all 
that concerns his profession. When he fails in these respects, or when a 
military man or a civilian holds this office, our claims are handed over 
to the discrimination of the clerks in the private office ; and the naval 
officers as a body suffer, although the Secretary may be kindly and 
courteous, as they almost invariably have been. 

The business at present transacted in the Civil First Lord’s office 
needs very slight modification. The principal alteration would be 
to remove from the Secretary of State’s control and patronage the 
temptation at present thrown in his way of what are called “ civil 
appointments ” and “ promotions.” These should be handed over to 
be dealt with on their merits by the heads of departments, who would 
recommend, while the Secretary of State would confirm the selection. 

To complete the civil government of the Navy, we would do away 
with the Junior Civil Lord; and the Government should nominate 
two Under-Secretaries of State for the Navy, the one a civilian, 
the other a naval officer; one should have a seat at her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and both must be members of the House of Commons. 
They should, by virtue of their office, be Vice-Presidents of the 
Consultative Council of Admiralty. One or both of them should be 
removable on a change of government, but it need not be compulsory 
for both to surrender office. Their duties would approximate nearly 
to those at present assigned to the Secretaries of the Admiralty ; viz., 
to assist the Secretary of State to direct and supervise the general 
action of the Navy, and keep it in accord with the desire of Govern- 
ment and the public interests; to control the general expenditure, 
check the estimates, prepare the votes required from Parliament, and, 
as members of the House, give every information and explanation pos- 
sible on subjects connected with the Navy. But we would remove from 
the general business sheets such items as the following, and place 
them in the secretariat as especial ones :— 

The Conservancy ‘of English Rivers, protection of Trade and 
Fisheries, Control of Greenwich Hospital and unserviceable Pen- 
sioners of all classes, Charitable Institutions, Emigration, Royal 
Naval Colleges, Schools, Libraries, Churches, Clerical and Educa- 
tional Establishments, the Convict Department, the Supervision of 

the Contract Department, and lastly the important duty of framing 
and passing of laws calculated to produce a reserve of seamen available 
for the Royal Navy in the event of a war suddenly breaking out, 
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without having again to resort to the tricks, breaches of good faith, 
and cruelty of the Russian war, or worse still, the press-gangs of 
1810. 

To provide, however, for the official routine of the Admiralty being 
preserved through all ministerial changes, we would recommend that 
the office of Secretary to the Admiralty be retained, that office being 
open to those gentlemen of the Admiralty who at present can only 
rise to the grade of chief clerk. The appointment is, however, not 
to be considered the right of the senior clerk, but to be one of elec- 
tion, resting with the Secretary of State and the head of the executive 
branch of the Admiralty. The Secretary of the Admiralty to hold 
his office for not less than five years, and not more than eight years; 
not to have a seat in Parliament, but to have a liberal retiring 
allowance after eight years’ service. Thus the old and new systems 
would stand compared.as follows :— 


Crvi DEPARTMENT. 


PRESENT ADMIRALTY. FUTURE ADMIRALTY. 
A Civil First Lord of the Admiralty. | <A Secretary of State for the Navy. 
A Civil Junior Lord e Pe ‘Two Under Secretaries of State ,, ,, 
Two Secretaries oa is A Secretary of the Admiralty (per- 
manent). 


- 


For the Executive Government of the Navy we would propose a 
Commander-in-chief of the Navy ; to be always an officer selected for 
his experience and administrative talents. He should on no account 
hold office with a seat in the House of Commons, so that even a 
suspicion of his being influenced by any but strictly professional 
motives in the distribution of his patronage should not exist in the 
fleet, and in order that his whole time and attention might be 
devoted to the Navy. Aided by a proper staff of officers, his duties 
should’ comprise all those strictly executive subjects we see now 
spread oyer the “‘ business ”’ of the four sea lords, carefully eliminating 
all those offices which are provided for already under proper heads of 
departments at Somerset House. For the efficiency of the ships and 
men of the active fleet and first reserve,! the Commander-in-chief 
should be held strictly responsible to the Crown and State through 
the Secretary of State. 

Instead of the present system of three other sea lords, substitute a 
staff for the Commander-in-chief of one admiral and two captains, 
to be called “Captains of the Fleet,” or any other convenient title. 
This staff always to contain one officer who has been very recently 


(1) These distinctions refer to a reorganisation of our naval forces on a very different 
basis to that at present in existence, but which many of our officers know to be impera- 
tively necessary. 
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afloat, and none of them to be M.P.’s. They will have certain duties, 
of course, assigned to them, but not in any way to interfere with those 
of the heads of departments (executive or civil). They are not to 
become mere office drudges, but to move about and keep the chief en 
rapport with the active fleet, its condition and requirements, to watch 
all improvements in foreign navies, their strength, or character, and 
to endeavour to establish that immediate connection and confidence 
between the active service and its executive head, in which we are at 
present so lamentably deficient. 

The Commander-in-chief’s duties would not, we think, be so 
onerous or so undefined as the present First Sea Lord’s, and there 
would, we hope, be less inducement than at present for that petty 
insulting interference with the duties of our admirals and captains 
of the active fleet; a weakening of individual responsibility and 
position which is much felt, and has been a source of bitter comment 
during the last few years. 

We now come to the Heads of Departments who form the Con- 
sultative Council of the Navy when called upon, and may be divided 
into the Executive Committee and the Civil Committee. 

First, as to the Executive Committee, we have— 


(1) The Surveyor-General of H.M. Ships and Dockyards, with a Con- 
structive Department under him, would be responsible for the 
condition, workmanship, and expenditure on the active and 
reserve fleets. 

(2) The Director-General of Naval Ordnance would, atin under 
instructions, see to the efficiency of the armaments of the navy, 
gunnery ships, and gunners. 

(3) The Controller-General of the Coast-guard would see to that 
department, and ought, in addition, to supervise the reserves of 
seamen whenever they are established; at present they are 
myths. 

(4) The Inspector-General of Marines and Marine Artillery would 
look to, and be responsible for, his valuable section of the naval 
forces of Great Britain. 

(5) The Hydrographer of the Navy would be responsible for the sur- 
veys of the seas and harbours visited by H.M. ships ; the accuracy 
of charts, compasses, and meteorological observations: To pay 
attention to and encourage, far more than at present, the 
scientific education of our officers, and their labours as men of 
observation and intelligence in all quarters of the globe. 

(6) The Director-General of Transports, Convict-ships, and Store- 
ships, would act as a medium between the War Office and 
Admiralty in all that concerns the public aati under 

those heads. ¢ 
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Each of these offices, let it be remembered, exists at present ; we 
merely propose to get rid of the spiritual medium, called a Sea Lord, 
to place them in direct communication with the Commander-in- 
chief, and to make each responsible for his own duties. 

The above six heads of departments, with one or more of the 
Captains of the Fleet in conjunction, may form the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Consultative Council. 

In like manner the civil administration of the Naval Departments 
may be safely placed under the immediate control and responsibility 
of the able officers who now really manage them, but whose position 
is made of secondary importance in public estimation, by a most 
unnecessary assumption of power by Junior Sea or Civil Lords. 
It is truly wonderful that such men as Sir John Liddell, Sir Richard 
Grant, Sir Richard Bromley, and others, should have been found 
willing to play second fiddle, and be the scapegoats of Admiralty 
defaults. All we would insist on is, that the Civil and Executive 
Departments of the Admiralty be immediately brought together, 
instead of being the one at Whitehall, the other at Somerset House : 
and with the following officers we would form the Civil Committee 
of the Consultative Council on Naval Affairs :— 


(1) The Accountant-General of the Navy. 

(2) The Director-General of the Medical Department. 
(3) The Engineer-in-chief of Steam Machinery. 

(4) The Controller-General of Victualling. 

(5) The Controller-General of Stores. 

(6) The Director of Public Naval Works. 


The Consultative Council on Naval Affairs would comprise these two 
committees, the executive element being in a majority of three, a 
point on which much stress is laid in certain quarters. None of these 
officers should be allowed to have a seat in either Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and instant dismissal should follow the slightest proof of their 
being mixed up with electioneering tactics in the management of 
their departments, or the distribution of patronage. 

The heads of departments should hold their appointments for not 
less than five years; and in all cases be selected as much as possible 
from those who have served in her Majesty’s active fleet in some 
capacity or other. 

The committees would assemble weekly, with either the Com- 
mander-in-chief or the senior member of his staff as president, and 
one or other of the Under Secretaries as vice-president. 

The council should only be summoned on the joint requisition of 
the Secretary of State and Commander-in-chief, and then be merely 
consultative in its office. Hither the Minister or Commander-in-chief 
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. to sit as president, and the Under Secretaries as vice-presidents. The 
council to have no right of vetoing an act of the Minister and Com- 
mander-in-chief, but the council, when called on to deliberate on any 
radical changes affecting the service, may propose any modifications 
or suggest any improvements. 

The higher class of patronage, as well as the distribution of honours, 
and good-service pensions, to remain as at present in the hands of 
the governing powers of the Navy—i.c., the Secretary of State and 
the Commander-in-chief; but for all that relates to the humbler 
grades, offices, and departments, much more than at present should 
be left to the heads of departments. To prevent anything like 
favouritism the weekly committees might report what vacancies 
‘had occurred, and the heads of departments should each recom- 
mend persons to fill them up, and give their reasons for doing so. 
The recommendations of the civil committee would go through 
the Under Secretary to the Minister, and those of the executive 
through the chief of the staff to the Commander-in-chief, who should 
have a very limited right of overruling such recommendations. 

The above is an outline of a scheme for the reconstruction of our 
Admiralty, and that nowhere in our navy is it more needed everyone 
will, we think, allow. We attach but little value to the alarms 
which some persons have expressed at touching the department on 
the score of its venerable age or sanctity. Knowing what we do of 
its repute in the active fleet, we are convinced that it were well that 
a change should be wrought quickly. We have striven to spare all 
that is best worth preserving of the present form of government, and 
to cut out root and branch the thimble-rig system of responsibility, 
together with that yearly increasing mildew of parliamentary jobbery 
which in this century, as in the last, is working such evil in the active 

fleet. We submit it, in the concluding words of a former writer on the 
same subject. with the “ profound conviction that questions more 
important than those it treats of could never be laid before a country.” 
That of which we have written constitutes the greatness of England, 
for it involves her naval superiority, and the freedom of the seas. 
SHERARD Oszorn. 


~ 


















LADY HERBERT’S IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN.! 


SpeakinG of Spain in 1863, Mr. Buckle exclaims, “ There she lies at 
the farthest extremity of the Continent, a huge and torpid mass, the 
sole representative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of 
the middle ages; and what is the worst symptom of all, she is satis- 
fied with her condition.” This was substantially true when he wrote 
it. Allowing for occasional rufflings of the surface, is it equally - 
true now? Will it be true ten, twenty, or fifty years hence? In 
other words, are the causes which brought about such a state of 
things transitory or permanent? Recent signs of vitality might 
justify a supposition that important changes are at hand. Within 
four or five years the Spaniards have had a war with Morocco, a war 
with Chili, two or three military pronunciamientos or mutinies on a 
large scale, one downright rebellion, wholesale arrests and deporta- 
tions, and more than one political crisis strongly resembling a coup 
d état. They have protested against the regeneration of Italy, and 
proffered military aid or an asylum to the Pope. If they have 
seemed to retrograde or grow more reactionary at one period, they 
have made violent rushes in an onward direction at another ; and the 
best informed observer would be puzzled to declare whether Mode- 
rados, Liberals, or Progressistas will eventually prevail,—whether 
Narvaez, O’ Donnell, or Prim will win the day,—whether the Bourbon 
dynasty will hold out against the odium excited by royal bigotry and 
caprice, real or imputed,—whether the people, the real people, 
will ever shake off their apathy and prepare for a future worthy of 
their past. 

The political Spain of our generation has been a sort of Lower 
Empire, where the preetorian bands make and unmake governments : 
the question is never who commands a majority in the country, but 
who is most in favour with the army; and the military reform which 
weeded out the non-commissioned officers, did more for civil order 
and stability than the large measure of Parliamentary reform which 
immediately preceded it. Political contests are mere faction fights ; 
there is no such thing as public opinion in the English acceptation 
of the word; and what would be a revolution in any other quarter of 
the world, is simply the successful motion of an opposition leader, 
the equivalent of a vote of want of confidence or an address to the 
crown to name another president of the council. When the army is 
equally divided or remains neutral, the Camarilla is master of the 
situation, and the fate of cabinets hangs on a court intrigue, initiated 

(1) Impressions or Sparn in 1866. By Lapy Hersert. With Fifteen Ilustra- 


tions. Bentley. 1867, 
VOL VIL. M 
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by a confessor oranun., But it is right to add that Spaniards of 
unimpeachable honour, true to their characteristic loyalty, utterly 
discredit the current scandals about the queen. 

The reactionary tendencies, the ingrained habits of thought and 
feeling, which have prostrated and enslaved the Spanish intellect for 
centuries, are strikingly, although (we suspect) unconsciously, placed 
in broad relief by Lady Herbert in her “ Impressions of Spain; ”’-a 
work which certainly was not composed with the view of tracing, or 
helping to trace, the social and industrial deficiencies of the people, 
to their ignorance or their dogged adherence to a creed. Indeed, 
considering the peculiar circumstances under which her tour was 
undertaken, the wonder is that she discovered any deficiencies: that 
she did not see everything and everybody, high or low, as through a 
Claude Lorraine glass or tinted with rose colour. A clever and highly 
accomplished woman of winning manners and address, the widow of 
a popular statesman, the nfother of a far-descended earl (who accom- 
panied her), the bearer of an historic name,—she had yet an addi- 
tional recommendation, which set off and indefinitely enhanced the 
rest. She was a brand just snatched from the burning, a lamb 
brought back to the fold, a heroine of the Faith who had nobly 
renounced her sin of heresy, and set an elevated example to her 
countrywomen. Her arrival was heralded, or anxiously anticipated, 
by bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and papal nuncios. A missive 
from the Sovereign Pontiff himself was her “open Sesame” to the 
hermetically sealed sanctuary or cell. A fresh odour of incense 
atmosphered her train ; she moved with a glory round her head. It 
would be a tame and inadequate expression of the facts (as related by 
eyewitnesses), to say that she was cordially welcomed by those 
whom she most wished to see, especially in Andalusia. The digni- 
taries of the Church, with the superiors of monastic and charitable 
institutions, gave her an almost royal reception. Masses usually 
reserved for the queen were sung before her, with the accompaniment 
of the finest music. Ceremonies were repeated out of season, that she 
might witness or take part in them; and relics, seldom exposed to 
the gaze of the pious of the most exalted rank, were paraded for her 
personal edification. 

She thus saw much, and in the best manner, that ordinary tra» 
vellers could not have seen at all; and if she came away flattered 
and gratified, with her judgment warped on some subjects, she for- 
tunately preserved her memory and powers of description unimpaired. 
It will be remembered that the influence of rank, wealth, and 
personal distinction in foreign lands was not new to her. She 
had travelled largely in Italy and the East, and was wont to accept 
gracefully and naturally a good deal of deferential attention as 
her due. The impressions she left behind her (as can be vouched 
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from authority) were as favourable as those she brought away, and it 
would be unfair to distrust her impressions, because, so far as a select 
class of objects is concerned, they are favourable. The moral to be 
drawn from them is little, if at all, affected by her strong leaning 
towards the time-honoured doctrines of Rome; and it is to some of 
her broad sweeping conclusions, not to her graphic details or ani- 
mated sketches, that the moralist or politician will demur. His main 
complaint will be that she is always looking backwards with regret 
instead of looking forward with hope; that, in her schemes of im- 
provement, national and material interests are uniformly sacrificed 
or postponed to spiritual; that she misreads history ; that, mourn- 
ing over the shorn splendours of a hierarchy which ruinously 
depresses a great nation, she, as was said of Burke, pities the 
plumage and forgets the dying bird. Her book, however, comes 
most opportunely; and it will presently appear that the omissions 
are little less suggestive than the contents. How happens it, for 
example, that “ Impressions of Spain in 1866” comprise not a solitary 
allusion to political events of any kind? We shall see. 

“‘ What is it,” she begins, “that we seek for, we Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, who year by year are seen crowding the Folke- 
stone and Dover steamboats? I think it may be comprised in one 
word—sunshine. .... So, in pursuit of this great boon, a widow 
lady and her children, with a doctor and two other friends, started 
off in the winter of 1865, in spite of ominous warnings of revolutions 
and grim stories of brigands, for that comparatively unvisited country 
called Spain.” No sunshine worth seeking for is to be had north of 
Seville in November, and the travellers hurry southwards after a 
brief trial of the uncongenial climate of Madrid. But the commence- 
ment of the expedition is not altogether barren ; and, sunshine apart, 
no district is devoid of interest for Lady Herbert so long as there is 
a convent, a hospital, or a charitable institution to inspect. Nor was 
hers a vague, objectless, unprofitable curiosity. The diligent help- 
mate of Sydney Herbert, the sympathising friend of Florence 
Nightingale, she had served her apprenticeship in the adminis- 
trative department of philanthropy, and was qualified to compare 
and discriminate as well as praise. They had visited two eleemo- 
synary establishments before reaching Burgos, which they do not 
reach without a foretaste of the manifold trials of temper in store for 
them. Their journey was disagreeably diversified by a stoppage, an 
enormous rock having fallen across the railroad; and they were 
obliged to get out and walk. “ A little experience of Spanish tra- 
velling taught them to expect such incidents half a dozen times in 
the course of their day’s journey, but at first it seemed startling and 
strange.” Did it teach them nothing more? Did it never lead them 
to inquire whether more serious stoppages might not arise from the 
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same ingrained habits of negligence and irregularity which delayed 
and annoyed them on the road? Their powers of endurance were 
well-nigh exhausted on their way from Madrid. “Oh, the misery of 
these wayside stations in Spain!” is the beginning of a doleful para- 
graph. ‘Reader, did you ever go in a Spanish diligence?” is the 
pathetic introduction to a spirited sketch of that conveyance. 

They arrived at Cordova at eight at night, “very tired in- 
deed, horribly dusty and dirty, and (horresco referens) without 
having had any church all day!” However, they spent the next 
morning in the cathedral; and, after luncheon, they started for the 
hermitage in the Sierra Morena, into which the ladies were admitted 
by special permission of the archbishop. In austerity, the hermits 
rival the monks of La Trappe. They never see one another but in 
church, and speak but once a month. They profess to follow St. 
Paul, “the first hermit,” but it is not stated whether they take the 
Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul’s Epistles, or tradition for their guide." 
They are to pray seven hours a day, and take the discipline twice 
a week. Though the cold in winter is intense, they are not allowed 
fires beyond what is absolutely necessary for cooking their beans. 
The comment on this institution is supplied in the shape of an 
extract from one of the Nétre-Dame Conferences of the Pére Felix, 
the famous Paris preacher :—‘ The pagans had exhausted sensual 
pleasure, the Christians have exhausted suffering. The new man 
has emerged from this crucible of pain, and he is a greater man than 
the antique man Asceticism! Middle Age! Fanaticism ! 
Madness! The truth is, that to chastise one’s body of one’s own 
accord, is to revenge the dignity of man outraged by revolts, is a holy 
and sublime thing. The truth is, that to give one’s body pleasure, 
it suffices to be /dche, and that to inflict voluntary pain on it for an 
end of moral restoration, one must be courageous, one must be truly 
grand. The truth, in a word, is that this race of mortifiés, better than 
any other, maintains at its true height the level of humanity, and 
holds in its intrepid hands, in the whip with which it scourges itself, 
the banner of progress. The way of progress, like that of 
Calvary, is a way of pain. The banner of austere Christianity will 
triumph once again in the world of pagan sensuality of our day.” 

For prolonged and patient endurance of self-inflicted torture, a 
Fakir may be safely matched against a monk. The pillar saints 
beat any modern saints hollow: love of country was as fruitful a 
source of heroism amongst the ancients as faith amongst the moderns, 
and Regulus in his barrel showed as much courage as a Christian 
martyr at the stake. There may be merit in pain or privation 
endured for the sake of moral restoration, as when St. Francis 
stood up to his neck in snow to subdue concupiscence. But what 
imaginable good can ensue to the individual or the community, to 

(1) They probably follow Paulus Eremitanus—not St. Paul. 
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morals or religion, from life-long seclusion and mortification, unless, 
indeed, the recluse (like the lunatic applying for the strait-waistcoat 
when he felt the fit coming on) cannot trust himself amongst his 
species without imminent danger of a relapse. It is a doubtful proof 
of courage to fly from the worldly battle and cower shivering in a 
cell. Compare the career of a real hero of humanity, of Howard for 
example, who confronted hardship and disease in all the prisons of 
Europe for a noble end; or read aright the example set by St. Paul, 
the first hermit, as they call him; or take Lady Herbert’s pet saint, 
Theresa, and say whether she founded convents by shutting herself 
up in one at starting. Once, when she had to begin a foundation, 
she had but twopence halfpenny. ‘Never mind,” she exclaimed, 
“twopence halfpenny and Theresa are nothing ; but twopence half- 
penny and God are everything.”  <Aide-toi et Dieu Caidera; two- 
pence halfpenny and Theresa (Deo volente) proved equal to the work. 
If the scourge is the banner of progress, why do those who wield it 
lag behind? Why do districts or communities where people lash 
themselves unceasingly, remain on the same low level of humanity 
on which they stood three hundred years ago ? 

After taking leave of the prior of the hermitage, one of the party 
(Lady Herbert, no doubt) went to see the Carmelite Convent of 
St. Theresa, of which she says, “ It contains twenty-four nuns, the 
cheeriest and merriest of women, proving how little external cireum- 
stances contribute to personal cheerfulness.” They were hardly, it 
may be suspected, the cheeriest and merriest of women upon a 
regimen of silence, solitude, discipline, beans, lentils, and litanies ; 
and it would be instructive to hear from Pére Felix whether they 
or their male neighbours, the hermits, were on the likeliest road to 
reach heaven, or setting the most useful example upon earth. 

At Cadiz, diverging into a more mundane train of thought, Lady 
Herbert pronounces an opinion on Spanish beauty, which she praises 
warmly, but insists that dress has a great deal to do with it. ‘ Dress 
your Oriental in one of Poole’s best fitting coats and trousers, and 
give him a chimney-pot hat, and where would be his beauty ?” 
Much where it was, if he were really a handsome, well-made man. 
“In the same way, if—which good taste forefend—the Spanish 
ladies come to imagine that a bonnet stuck on the back of the 
head, with every colour of the rainbow, is prettier than the flow- 
ing black robe and softly folded mantilla, shading modestly their 
bright dark eyes and hair, they will find to their cost that their 
charm has vanished for ever.” Lady Herbert means, of course, if 
they dress like English or French women; but surely many Spanish 
beauties (the Empress Eugenie, for one) have held their own in 
Paris and London without the softly folded mantilla. 

A visit to the Alcazar at Seville recalls some remarkable anecdotes 
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of Pedro the Cruel; and a good story is introduced apropos of the 
beautiful Maria de Padilla’s bath. It was the custom of the gallants 
of her day to drink the water in which the ladies had bathed, and 
Pedro reproached one of his knights for not complying with this 
custom. “Sire,” he replied, “I should fear lest, having tasted the 
sauce, I should covet the bird.” 

A modern gallant might have been less cautious. It is recorded 
in the viceregal annals of Ireland, that one day at a Castle dinner, 
after the beautiful Duchess of Rutland had dipped her fingers in a 
water-glass, General St. Leger caught it up, and drank off the 
contents. “If you want another draught, St. Leger,” calmly re- 
marked the’ duke, “the duchess dips her feet in hot water before 
going to bed.” 

The Cathedral of Seville brings out Lady Herbert’s best qualities 
as a writer of travels, her tact in the selection of particulars for 
her descriptive passages and her clear animated style, as well as what 
Protestant critics must pronounce her mistaken or onesided estimates 
of things. After a richly-coloured account of the interior at sunset 
and the associated emotions, she asks— 

‘* Was it by men and women like ourselves that cathedrals such as this were 
planned, and built, and furnished? The Chapter who undertook it are said 
to have deprived themselves even of the necessaries of life to erect a basilica 
worthy of the name; and in this spirit of voluntary poverty and self-abnegation 


was it begun and completed. Never was there a moment when money was so 
plenty in England as now, yet where will a cathedral be found built since the 


fifteenth century ?” ‘ 

St. Paul’s was not begun, nor St. Peter’s completed, until far into 
the seventeenth century. What piety or religious enthusiasm can 
do, even in these degenerate days, is conclusively proved by the large 
sums subscribed in Scotland—a poor country—for the endowment 
of the Free Kirk with churches, manses, and stipends. Funds for 
the completion of the Cathedral of Cologne have been voted by 
Protestant Prussia; and, calculators and economists as we are, we 
carefully preserve our old spires and minsters from decay. If we do 
not build new cathedrals, like those of Seville or Toledo, it is because 
we do not want them, or because, according to modern notions, cost 
should bear some proportion to utility. A less prosaic answer may 
be given almost in the very words of one who, though a professed 
sceptic, was as richly endowed as any devotee that ever breathed 
with the sense of beauty and grandeur appropriate to the place: 
“When,” says Heinrich Heine, “‘ we now enter an old cathedral, we 
hardly feel any longer the exterior sense of its stonework symboli- 
cism. Only the general impression strikes immediately into the soul. 
We here feel the elevation of the spirit and the prostration of the 
flesh. The interior is itself a hollow cross; and we there walk 
on the very instrument of martyrdom; the variegated windows 
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cast their red lights upon us, like drops of blood ; funeral hymns are 
trembling round us; under our feet, tombstones and corruption; 
and the spirit struggles with the colossal pillars towards heaven, 
painfully tearing itself asunder from the body, which drops, like a 
worn-out garment, to the earth.” 

Then why is he against multiplying edifices fraught with such 
sublime emotions ? “Because,” he continues, “ the arts are nothing 
but the mirrors of life ; and as Catholicism was extinguished in life, 
so also did it grow faint and die away in art. Men have now learnt 
the real nature of this religion: they are no longer to be satisfied 
with pointings to heaven ; they know that the material, too, has its 
good, and is not entirely of the devil; and they now vindicate the 
enjoyment of earth, this lovely garden of God, our inalienable in- 
heritance. Simply because we now so thoroughly comprehend the 
consequences of that absolute spirituality, we may also believe that 
Roman Catholic Christianity, as regards its worldly policy, has 
reached its acme. For every age is a sphynx which throws itself 
from the rock so soon as its riddle has been guessed.” * 

At Seville, as in every other inland city in Spain, with the excep- 
tion of Madrid, whilst thousands are wasted in robes, images, and 
candles, the streets, as regards paving and sewerage, are about upon 
a par with the exclusively Turkish quarters of Constantinople. Lady 
Herbert states that it is no easy matter to go on wheels in Seville. 
“There are but two or three streets in which a carriage can go at all, 
or attempt to turn; and to arrive at any given place it is generally 
necessary to make the circuit of half the town. In addition to this, 
the so-called pavement, angular-pointed and broken, shakes every 
bone in one’s body.” 

Deeply moved as she was by the ceremonies of the Holy Week, she 
frankly owns that the processions were not suited to her English 
taste, especially in the glare of a Seville sun ; and “unless (she adds) 
representations of the terrible and awful events connected with our 
Lord’s Passion be depicted with the skill of a great artist, they become 
simply intensely painful.” It is just the difference between coarsely 
imitating and idealising, between a Murillo or a Raphael and one of 
Madame Tussaud’s figures. I was once present at the representation 
of the Juif Errant at the Porte St. Martin, in which the Saviour 
bearing the cross is brought upon the stage. The effect was posi- 
tively revolting, and more or less of the same feeling must be produced 
by any bodily image or material representation of such scenes. Yet, 
speaking of three—the Sacred Infancy, the Bearing of the Cross, and 
the Descent from the Cross—as they appeared by wax-light in the 
aisles, Lady Herbert praises the effect. 

She relates au apposite anecdote apropos of a religious play which 


(1) “ Zur Geschichte der Neueren Schénen Literatur in Deutschland.” 
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she saw in Segovia. She had accompanied a somewhat stiff puri- 
tanical old lady to the Opera at Paris. The ballet was taken 
from Genesis, and Noah and his sons appeared just coming out of the 
Ark. “If Noah either dances or sings,’ exclaimed her friend, “ Ill 
leave the house.” “The poor Segovians, trained in a different school, 
saw nothing incongruous in the representation of the shepherds, and 
the wise men, and the cave of Bethlehem; and only one comical 
incident occurred, when on a child in the pit setting up a squeal, there 
was a universal cry of ‘ Where's Herod ?’” 

The English, when the Mystery Plays were in vogue, would have felt 
like the poor Segovians. Is their alteration of taste in such matters an 
improvement or the reverse? Fernand Caballeros would reply, without 
hesitation, very much the reverse. This admirable painter of manners 
can see no good in progress of anykind. Barring bull-fights, she stands 
firm by the stereotyped habits and customs of those districts of the 
South which are still unprofaned by French or English innovators, 
which still protest against the intrusion of the schoolmaster. Her model 
landed proprietor (Don Martin, in her novel of ‘“‘Clemencia”’) had never 
opened a book in his life. He had received no kind of instruction 
beyond what belongs to religion, conformably to the maxim, “If he 
has the majorat, what is the good of study, and how can he be bene- 
fitted by science.” She is a rigid Catholic to boot, and Lady Herbert 


of course sought an introduction and struck up a close intimacy with 
her, remarking, “ She may be called the Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
of Spain, in the sense of refinement of taste and Catholicity of feel- 


ing.” The similarity is far from obvious, even in this limited sense ; 
and Catholicity of feeling—unless Roman Catholicity be meant—is 
not the praise that can be justly awarded to either of them, or to any 
other zealous partisan of a creed, although endowed with all the high 
and varied qualities of heart and mind which both these ladies have 
respectively displayed. The European interest created by Fernand 
Caballeros’ writings in Andalusian scenes and characters might have 
suggested the still more flattering comparison with the author of 
Waverley. The personal reminiscence of her is marked by Lady 
Herbert’s usual felicity of touch :— 


‘Nothing was pleasanter than to sit in the corner of her little drawing-room, 
or, still better, in her tiny study, and hear her pour out anecdote on anecdote 
of Spanish life and peculiarities, especially among the poor. But if one wished 
to excite her, one had but to touch on questions regarding her faith, and the 
so-called ‘ progress’ of her country. Then her Andalusian blood would be 
roused, and she would declaim for hours in no measured terms against tho 
spoliation of the monasteries, those centres of education and civilisation in the 
villages and outlying districts; against the introduction of schools without 
religion, and colleges without faith, and the propagation of infidel opinions 
through the current literature of the day.” 


There it is again! The monasteries did excellent service at their 
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first foundation and for some time afterwards. They were the retreats 
of learning, the abodes of charity, and what little education got 
abroad amongst the laity was mainly owing tothem. But their learn- 
ing degenerated into scholastic divinity, their charity bred idleness, 
and their teaching was systematically directed to the one grand 
object of inculcating implicit obedience to the Church. They are 
now an anachronism, or worse; and the very next paragraph con- 
tains ample proof that the era of schools without religion is yet to 
come : 


‘Catholicism in Spain is not merely the religion of the people, it is their 
life. It is so mixed up with their common expressions and daily habits, that, 
at first, there seems to a stranger almost an irreverence in their ways. 

‘* Ask a Spanish peasant why she plants rosemary in her garden? She will 
directly tell you that it was on a rosemary bush that the Blessed Virgin hung 
our Saviour’s clothes out to dry as a baby. Why will a Spaniard never shoot a 
swallow? Because it was a swallow that tried to pluck the thorns out of the 
crown of Christ as He hung on the cross. Why does the owl no longer sing ? 
Because he was by when our Saviour expired, and since then his only cry is 
‘Crox, crox.’ Why are dogs so often called ‘Melampo’ in Spain? Because it 
was the name of the dog of the shepherds who worshipped at the manger at 
Bethlehem. ‘What is the origin of the red rose? <A drop of the Saviour’s blood 
fell on the white roses growing at the foot of the cross. And so on for ever. 
Call it folly, superstition, what you will, you will never eradicate it from the 
heart of the people, for it is their flesh and blood, and their whole habits of 
thought, manners, and customs, run in the same grooye. They haye, like the 
Italians, a wonderful talent for improvising both stories and songs; but the 
same beautiful thread of tender piety runs through the whole.” 


Religious forms and observances are not piety, and excessive fami- 
liarity with things sacred is fatal to their elevating or restraining 
influence. Did Lady Herbert ever hear of the famous sermon of Padre 
Rocca, at Naples, in praise of St. Joseph ? She will find a full note of 
it in “ I] Corricolo” of Alexander Dumas. Everybody knows how the 
Neapolitans treat St. Januarius when he does not tell the lava—* Thus 


far shalt thou come, and no farther ;” and only last year the patron 


saint of a Spanish town, who did not avert the cholera, received fifty 
lashes in the square, in the presence of the civil and military authori- 
ties. Don Carlos made a good hit when he declared, with Papal 
sanction, the Virgin generalissimo of his army. A stranger may be 
pardoned for regarding these things as almost an irreverence in their 
ways.’ Gifted as the Spanish peasantry are with many valuable 
qualities, the moral teaching they get from their priestly instructors 
is next to nought, and their actions are not controlled by their faith. 
The Spanish, like the Italian, bandit was scrupulously regular in his 


(1) David Roberts, writing from Seville in 1833, says, ‘‘' The Church of Rome is as 
absolute here as it ever was in the darkest times in England, and with six times the 
pomp. The march of mind seems retrograde; yet the people are\happy. They have 
little to care for, and say their Avemarias and Paternosters with as little concern as 
you would hum over an old song.” (‘ Life,” by Ballantine.) 
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culpa meds to his confessor and his genuflexions before the Host. 
The moto who (as Lady Herbert complains) so cruelly flogs the mules, 
and the Spaniard who grasps his knife when an Englishman doubles 
his fist, have as much “ tender piety” as their fellows. So have the 
crowd of eager spectators of all ranks, who clamour for perros (dogs) 
or fuego (fire) when the bull will not show fight, and do not think 
they have had their money’s worth at a corrida unless some fifteen 
or twenty horses have been disembowelled before their eyes. 

“This amusement,” remarks Lady Herbert, “as at present con- 
ducted, is simply horrible, and inexcusably cruel and revolting. It 
is difficult to understand how any woman can go to it a second time. 
The effect on the people must be brutalising to a frightful extent, 
and accounts in a great measure for their utter absence of feeling for 
animals, especially horses and mules, which they ill-use in a manner 
perfectly shocking to an Englishman, and apparently without the 
slightest sense of shame. But there is no indication of this sport 
becoming less popular in Spain.” Nor, may be added, of the clergy 
interfering to put a stop to it. Their mode of regarding it may be 
inferred from Lady Herbert’s attendance, as also from the juxtaposi- 
tion of the programme of the Holy Week and the regulations of the 
corrida in her appendix. Let the Archbishop of Seville and his suf- 
fragans sect to work in right earnest to preach it down, and, whether 
they succeed or not, they will have shown that their Christianity 
is not disconnected from humanity. They are probably deterred 
by the ill-advised attempt of the clergy of Toledo to put down the 
bolero. The dancers (according to Ford) were allowed to give a 
view to the court. ‘ When they began, the bench and bar showed 
symptoms, and at last, casting aside gowns and briefs, joined as if 
tarantula bitten, in the irresistible capering. Verdict for the 
defendants with costs.” To complete the parallel with Phryne’s 
case, the dance should have been executed in a full chapter of the 
prosecutors. 

The worst feature of the bull-fight, the sacrifice of the horse, is 
defended on the ground of its being necessary to exhaust the strength 
and spirit of the bull before the entry of the matador. I saw nineteen 
horses killed in less than three hours. One whose bowels were hanging 
out was urged by the rider to a second encounter, and as the blinded and 
tottering animal neared the barrier, several men and lads leant over 
and struck it with their sticks. Three young women near me were 
loudest in their applause when a horse was lifted from the ground 
with the bull’s horns in his stomach. 

At Seville Lady Herbert renews her acquaintance with Murillo, 

_ exclaiming, “ Here, indeed, one sees what he could do.” She had 
already manifested a just appreciation of his distinctive excellence 
as a religious painter at Madrid, where her anti-Protestant feelings 
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hurried her into an utterly groundless reflection on her country- 
men :— 


‘* No ono who has not been in Spain can so much as imagine what Murillo is. 
In England he is looked upon as the clever painter of brown beggar boys ; there 
is not one of these subjects to be found from St. Sebastian to Gibraltar. . At 
Madrid, at Cadiz, but especially at Seville, one learns to know him as he is, é.e., 
the great mystical religious painter of the seventeenth century, embodying in 
his wonderful Conceptions all that is most sublime and ecstatic in devotion and 
in the representation of Divine love. The English minister, speaking of this 
one day to a lady of the party, explained it very simply, by saying that the 
English generally only carried off those of his works in which the Catholic 
feeling was not so strongly displayed.” 


Not so much as imagine what Murillo is without having been in 
Spain! What, not after seeing the “ Abraham and Angels” and 
the “ Prodigal Son” at Stafford House; or the “Healing of the 
Jripple”’ and the “St. Augustine in Prayer,” at Orwell Park ; or 
the “ Portrait of the Inquisitor,” at Bowood ; or the masterpieces in 
the Louvre, for one of which the Emperor of the French gave the 
largest price ever given for a picture. Mr. Tomline gave between 
six and seven thousand pounds for the “ Healing the Cripple.” The 
English minister, who very simply explained a gratuitous assump- 
tion as a fact, might surely have learned that those of Murillo’s 
works in which the Catholic feeling is most strongly displayed, were 
almost all the property of the religious corporations until, first, the 
French invasion and, secondly, the appropriation measures of 1835, 
threw a great many of them into the market, when the English, 
as Ford states, became the most eager purchasers. In the appendix 
of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s valuable “ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain” will be found a complete list of Murillo’s works, with the 
names of the owners; and from it we learn that, in England alone, 
there are no less than twelve of his wonderful “ Conceptions,” nine 
of his “ Holy Family,” six of “ Our Lady with the Infant Saviour,” 
and duplicates or triplicates of many more of his scriptural subjects. 
There is not a gallery of note in Great Britain, beginning with the 
National Gallery, that does not prove the Catholicity, in the best 
sense, of our taste in these matters; and the English minister might 
just as well have told Lady Herbert that Raphael’s masterpieces 
were at a discount amongst Protestant connoisseurs, or that they 
looked shy at the interior of a Spanish cathedral by Roberts." 

The regret of the party leaving Seville is somewhat mitigated by 
the exorbitant ‘charges of the hotel, “though it was difficult to say 


(1) The precise fact is stated by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell (vol. ii. p. 917). “In 
England, and, indeed, generally on this side ‘of the Pyrenees, Murillo seems to have at first 
become known to fame as a painter of subjects of vulgar life.’”” Velasquez is still much 
less known out of Spain than Murillo; his chief pictures having been painted for his 
royal patron. 
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what they paid for: certainly not food; for they found the dinner 
uneatable, the oil rancid, and the eggs stale. Even el cocido (the 
popular dish) was composed of indescribable articles and of kids 
which seemed to have died a natural death. One of the party, a 
Belgian, exclaimed when her first dish of this so-called meat was 
given her at Easter, ‘ Vraiment, je crois que nous autres nous 
n’avons pas tant perdu pendant le caréme.’ ” 

They were not much better pleased with their fare at Toledo, 
where they began sight-seeing after trying in vain to swallow some 
of the food prepared for them at the fonda, “in which it was hard to 
say whether garlic or oil most predominaied.” This may be one 
reason why this curious and beautiful old town, cathedral apart, 
invoked reflections very similar to those which might have been 
inspired by Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” 


‘* Toledo certainly does not lack churches or conyents; but those who served 
and prayed in them, where are they? The terrible want of instruction for 
the people, caused by the closing of all the male religious houses, which were 
the centre of the missionary work, is felt throughout Spain, but no more than 
in this grand old town, which is absolutely dead. The children are neglected, 


the poor without a friend, the widow and orphan are desolate, and all seek in 
vain for a helper or a guide.” 


Myself and the Spanish friend, with whom I visited Toledo about 
three months before Lady Herbert, were more fortunate in our 
food, and, consequently perhaps, more favourable in our estimate. 
Our midday meal consisted of trout, cutlets, and a partridge—all 
good and well dressed. I never found any difficulty in avoiding 
garlic or rancid oil. My general impressions have been already 
printed ;' and I will only add here that the population of Toledo had, 
on the whole, a well-to-do look, and that I have no recollection of 
being addressed by a single beggar in the streets. Whoever, priest 
or layman, told Lady Herbert of “the terrible want of instruc- 
tion,” caused by the closing of the male religious houses in 1835 
(i.e., during the last thirty years), must have been armed with no 
moderate degree of ignorance or assurance. Schools and teachers have 
been increased twentyfold within the time;’ and the difficulty of 
religious instruction has never arisen in Spain; where there is no 


(1) Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1865, Art. I., ‘ Politics and Prospects of Spain.” 
I may be excused for mentioning that I wrote an article on Spain twenty years ago, in 
the Edinburgh Review (No. 99, January, 1846), and have to describe now precisely the 
same sort of government, subject to the same sort of contingencies, which I described 
then. Politically, the nation has not advanced a step. 

(2) ‘Studies in European Politics.” By Mounstuart E. Grant Duff, M.P., p. 51. It 
would seem, however, that the schoolmaster is carefully watched by the priest. Mr. 
Grant Duff states his impression to be, that the form of Romanism which prevails 
in Spain is lower, and retains less of the real spirit of Christianity, than exists in 
any other Catholic country he is acquainted with (p. 58). 
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reformed Church, no recognised non-conformity or dissent; where 
intolerance is inculcated as a primary article of faith. One of a 
group of women asked the guide if the lady (Lady Herbert) was an 
Englishwoman, “as she walked so fast.” On being answered in the 
affirmative, she exclaimed, “ What a pity! I liked her face so much, 
and yet she is an infidel.” The guide pointed to a little crucifix, 
which hung on a rosary by the lady’s side, at which the speaker, 
springing from her seat, impulsively kissed both the cross and the lady. 
“This is only a specimen of the faith of these people, who cannot 
understand anything Christian that is not Catholic, and confound all 
Protestants with Jews or Moors.” At all events, then, they have 
sustained no harm from godless schools yet. They may arrive in 
time at the notion of our faith entertained by a converted Jew who 
requested the protection of Sir Henry Rawlinson, at Bagdad, on the 
ground of being a Protestant, which he proved by stating, “I eat 
pork, I drink wine, and I don’t believe in God.” 

Faith is rarely found without credulity, and Lady Herbert’s readi- 
ness of belief, aided by a lively imagination, is one great attraction 
of her book ; for she alights instinctively on the most curious legends, 
interweaves them artistically, and serves them up with a naiveté which 
enhances their piquancy and point. Lord Lytton’s “Strange Story ” 
would have been comparatively flat, had he begun by disclaiming 
the supernatural; and Sir Walter Scott’s excellence as a narrator 
never appeared to less advantage than in his “ Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft,” in which he assumes the philosophical tone 
against the grain. Miracles are as plenty as blackberries in Spain ; 
you have only to stretch out your hand and pick the ripest. To give 
two or three specimens—there is the idiot boy who does nothing 
from morning to night but repeat “ Creo en Dios, espero en Dios, 
amo & Dios.’ When he is dead and buried, these words are graven 
on his tombstone. “Soon a lily was seen flowering by the grave 
where nobody had sown: the grave was opened, and the root of the 
flower was found in the heart of the orphan boy.”’ Then there is the 
well in the convent garden, the water of which was at first too bad for 
use, “ but by the simple prayer of the poor nuns it pleased God so to 
sweeten it that it has been ever since good and sufficient for the 
wants of the community.” The little parlour was shown where 
St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross were found raised from the 
ground in an ecstacy while discoursing of the love of God, which 
(according to the fair relator) can on/y be explained by the saint’s 
own words: “ J¢ is certain that when, for the love of God, we empty 


(1) A similar story is told of an enclosed grave in Hertfordshire, where a tree has 
grown up between the flagstones. A lady of a noble family, some hundred years 
ago, being of a sceptical turn, wished that if Christianity were true, a tree should spring 
from her body, and so (they say) it has. At all events it has taken root very near. 











ety? 
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our souls of all affection for ourselves, that great God immediately 
fills them with Himself.” But how or why should the abnegation of 
all mundane affections affect our specific gravity, or enable us to rival 
Mr. Home, whose ascent is equally well attested? What good came 
of the saint and saintess (whom Ford calls the lovesick nun) being 
found discoursing in the air? Questions of this sort, however, can- 
not be pressed without supplying new arguments for convents, and 
inflicting fresh penances on nuns; for, it seems, our best hope of 
pardon for questioning a Popish legend, or not kneeling to the Host, 
is from the intercession and mortification of the recluse. _ 

By special Papal permission Lady Herbert visited the convent 
of St. Theresa, being the first person whom the inmates (twenty- 
two in number) had seen face to face, or with lifted veils, for 
twelve years. They see absolutely no one, receiving the Holy Com- 
munion through a slit in the wall! They are not even allowed to 
see the altar, which is concealed by a heavy black curtain drawn 
across the grating looking into the church. They have an image 
of their foundress, the size of life, which they salute night and 
morning, and they are also allowed an occasional peep at an original 
picture of her, for which she sat by command of the Archbishop. 
When it was finished she looked at it and exclaimed naively, “I did 
not know I was grown so old or so ugly.” If, as Lady Herbert 
maintains, St. Theresa was a wonderful combination of spirituality 
and common sense, one hardly understands what could have induced 
her to found such an institution. But her English worshipper has 
found out a use for it. “What is it that is to move mountains ? 
What is it that over and over again in Holy Scripture has saved 
individuals, and cities, and nations? Is it not united, intercessory 
prayer? Is there no reparation needed for the sins and the follies, 
and the insults to the majesty of God, and to His Sacraments, and to 
His Mother, which are ever going on in this our native land ? ” 

Making every possible allowance for well-intended zeal, all Lady 
Herbert’s true friends and genuine admirers (and they are many) 
must deeply regret this language; which may be literally con- 
strued by her Spanish or Italian co-religionists, and confirm them 
in intolerance, or even provoke them to persecution. “Sins and 
follies,” if she likes—they are common to all persuasions ; but “ in- 
sults to the majesty of God, and to His Sacraments, and to His 
Mother, ever going on in this our native country,”—surely this 
is not a safe or accurate mode of describing the national dissent 
from Transubstantiation and Mariolatry. She cannot mean actual 
insults. 

Another branch of the argument is enforced by a French quota- 
tion, in which Lady Herbert thinks her idea is more beautifully 
expressed. A young lady is returning home from some scene of 
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gaiety, exhausted with emotion and fatigue. Passing a monastery, 
and hearing the bell summoning the nuns to prayer, she asks her- 
self, “‘ A quoi servent donc les religieuses ? ” 


“« Je yais vous le dire: a expier. Aprés cette nuit de plaisir que vous venez 
de passer au théatre on au bal, viendra une autre nuit—nuit d’angoisses et du 
supréme douleur. Vous étes la étendue sur votre couche de mort en face de 
Véternité ot vous allez entrer seule, et sans appui. Pent-étre vous n’osez or 
yous ne pouvez prier ; mais quelqu’un a prié pour yous et, /wisant violence au ciel, 
a obtenu ce que yous n’étiez pas digne d’esperer.” 


This theory of intercessory prayer and works of supererogation 
must be very consolatory, no doubt, to such worldly people as put 
faith in it. But is it not also liable to be misinterpreted? A clerical 
humorist used to say that the ordinances of the Church were tolerably 
well observed upon the whole,—the feasts being kept by the rich, 
and the fasts by the poor. On an analogous principle, the whole 
duty of woman might be performed by two young ladies; one of 
whom did the dancing, riding and flirting, whilst the other stayed 
at home and prayed enough for both. To gratify the natural yearn- 
ing for variety, they might change parts at intervals. 

A plausible case might be made out for voluntary seclusion in 
countries like England, where unhappy marriages are encouraged 
by a foolish prejudice against old maids; but the less said about 
vicarious prayer or penance the better, when Protestant understand- 
ings are to be convinced. There are surely convents enough for all 
practical purposes in Spain, although many have been spoiled and 
desecrated. The travellers found the Cartucha, the once magnifi- 
cent Carthusian convent, “the very centre of all that was most cul- 
tivated and literary in Spain,” converted into a porcelain manufac- 
tory, “ where a good-natured Englishman has run up a tall chimney, 
and makes ugly cheap pots and pans to suit the taste and pockets of 
the Sevilians. Oh, this age of progress!”’ He told them that the 
firm had imported English workmen and modellers in the first in- 
stance; but that the Spaniards were apt scholars, and had quickly 
learned the trade, so that their workmen are now almost exclusively 
from the country itself. If this be so, it is a solitary instance. What 
English settlers find it impossible to bear up against, is the bigotry 
which, when isolation and petty annoyances fail, resorts to persecu- 
tion. This is the reason why the French beat us hollow in the inland 
trade, and (except at Cadiz) in the foreign trade, too. Yet English 
enterprise would be invaluable ; and what Spain wants, or would 
want if she could procure or invite capital, is hands. 

Mr. Graham Dunlop, whose masterly Reports to the Foreign Office 
display a consummate knowledge of Spanish commerce and finance, 
thinks that the population might be more than doubled with ad- 
vantage. He also thinks that, if the Spaniard remains much longer 
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as he is—ignorant, unenterprising, and pococwrante—the commerce 
of the sea-board will slip more and more into the hands of 
foreigners, French, Italians, English, Germans, and Swedes." They 
are gradually gaining on him as the Christians are gaining on the 
Turk. The protective tariffs demanded for native industry are 
ruinously high; and the degraded position of Spain in the European 
money-market is a fatal bar to the development of her resources. It 
is for want of capital or credit (as Mr. Dunlop explains) that the 
railways are so bad and the means of transport generally so deficient. 
There are also whole districts where irrigation would return cent. per 
cent. Yet the public debt is of no appalling magnitude, and the excess 
of expenditure over revenue has been small; the deficit for the last 
financial year ending in June being little more than a million and a 
half. Extraordinary expenses have been met by the sale of national 
lands (lands secularised or taken out of mortmain), so that Lady 
Herbert was misinformed when she exclaimed: “It is a positive 
satisfaction to think that the government which has dealt in this 
wholesale robbery of the widow and orphan is not a bit the better for 
it. One feels inclined to exclaim twenty times a day, ‘Thy money 
perish with thee !’” 

This reflection is elicited by an endowed hospital which has simply 
received a warning; and Lady Herbert forgets that many of the 
so-called charitable foundations that have been suppressed had about 
as much to do with real charity as St. Katharine’s Hospital in Regent’s 
Park. She actually mourns over them as if they could supply the 
want of education, employment, industry, cleanliness, regularity, and 
self-reliance ; or, more correctly speaking, she does not discover the 
want of these qualities in a people whom she found sober, courteous, 
regardful of family ties, and devoted sons of the Church. 

The Empress’s chapel at Biarritz was our travellers’ last reminis- 
cence of Spain, “a country which they left with the greatest regret, 
and with the earnest hope of revisiting it before the so-called march 
of civilisation has utterly destroyed all that is beautiful, simple, and 
characteristic of this noble people.’ They need be under no anxiety 
on this point. Revisit it when they may, they will find it, as Adam 
found it when, as Spaniards relate, he was permitted, towards the 
beginning of the century, to revisit the earth, and could recognise no 
other European country. ‘Ah, ah! Here [in Spain] I am quite at 
home! It is just like the garden of Eden when [I left it.” It is 
probably to prevent expulsion from this second Paradise that the 
tree of knowledge is so carefully guarded by the priests. 

(1) Mr. Graham Dunlop is consul for the Andalusian provinces, including Cadiz. 
His reports are comprised in the Bluebooks, entitled ‘Commercial Reports recéived at 
the Foreign Office from her Majesty’s Consuls, for 1865 and 1866.” The Spanish lead 


mines are mostly worked with English capital and Spanish miners, who are reported 
to work well. 
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Another Spanish story runs that when Ferdinand IIL., after his 
death at Seville, which he had conquered from the infidels, was 
brought into communion with St. Jago, he proceeded to ask favours 
for Spain. ‘Fine climate,” says the King. “Granted,” says the 
Saint. “Fertile soil, corn, wine, oil, &c.” “Granted.” “ Brave 
sons and beautiful daughters.” “Granted.” ‘Good government.” 
“No, no, no! three times, nine times no! Give Spain good 
government, and every one of the angels would leave heaven to live 
in it.” The Spaniards are not likely to lure angels down in that 
fashion. They will not stir a step, or raise a hand, to secure good 
government when it is within their reach—as it has been any time 
these thirty years. Pow gwun peuple soit libre il fuut le vouloir. 
They had simply to do what any other people that had advanced 
so far would have done. The constitutional machinery has long been 
ready, and none of them would lend a hand to set the wheels in 
motion. When they are urged and entreated to exercise the fran- 
chise, they “abstain.”” Anything for a quiet life. The only persons 
who care much about the extraordinary proceedings in the capital are 
the actors on the political stage. This explains Lady Herbert’s reti- 
cence on politics. She heard little.or nothing of them either north or 
south of Madrid. Spain is a geographical expression, even more so now 
than Italy. The Basque provinces have less in common with Anda- 
lusia or Catalonia than Naples with Turin or Milan. Lut in Castille, 
at Madrid, in the very thick of martial law, the same indifference 
prevails. A clever, highly-cultivated friend of mine, who begins by 
saying he is not a politician, writes: “No one who understands the 
Spanish character (mixture of Gothic nobleness and Arab apathy) 
can conceal from himself that we are not sufficiently civilised for 
liberty. The truth is, there is not that great discontent you may 
hear of; and out of the parties (the political agitators) what the 
general mass desire is rest and tranquillity : some (the few) to apply 
themselves to work, the others to enjoy the dolce far niente, the dream 
of every true Spaniard.” 

If the Spaniards were driven to vote and fairly polled, the numerical 
majority would follow the example of the Swedes who formally 
delivered back their liberal constitution to the Crown in 1772. They 
would also reverse or modify the Mendizabal policy (at no time 
national or popular) in relation to the religious orders and the 
Church. The Narvaez Cabinet struck a responsive chord when, 
in justifying the last dissolution of the Cortez, they said, “ It is now 
time that Spaniards should be governed by the spirit of their history, 
and the tendency of the sentiments that constitute their general 
character.”” The worst of it is, the Spaniards will not put themselves 
out of the way for one system more than another. They will let 


(1) De Tocqueville. 
N 
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matters take their course. Nor will they consent to tax them- 
selves for the restoration of credit, and neither ministry nor monarchy 
can hold out much longer without money. That the French Minister 
of Finance—.e., the French Emperor—should guarantee or forward 
a loan, is an event which (as a French journalist remarks) donne d 
penser. “ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” But can Napo- 
leon the Third wish to prop up a Bourbon? Is he longing to have 
a finger in the pie? Is he going to interfere for an idea ? 

Strong measures do not always imply strong government; and 
there is a spasmodic violence in those of Narvaez which is far from 
indicating conscious durability or power. IJncedit per ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso. The same influence that promoted, may supplant. 
Why was he suddenly preferred to a rival only a shade less arbi- 
trary? The current theory is that O’Donnell, having lost favour 
with the Camarilla by the recognition of the kingdom of Italy, was 
summarily dismissed under an impression that the French would 
not leave Rome, that the Austrians would beat the Prussians, that 
the time had come for striking a decisive blow for absolutism. 
Queen Isabella’s spiritual counsellors were mistaken, and she may 
have to retrace her steps. Lady Herbert, who gives a curious 
account of her interview with Monsignor Claret, Archbishop of 
Cuba, the Queen’s confessor, says that, contrary to the generally 
received idea, he never meddles in politics, and occupies himself 
exclusively in devotional and literary works. She adds that, troubled 
by reports of his meddling, and anxious to retire into obscurity, 
he went to Rome to implore a release from his present post, which 
was refused. The notion of the spiritual director of the ultra-pious 
Isabella never meddling in politics, is untenable; but perhaps 
Monsignor meant no more than that all his counsels and admonitions 
were directed to the salvation of her soul. 

The probabilities are that the Bourbon dvuasty will last her time ; 
neither of the great parties or factions having a direct interest in 
dethroning her; unless, indeed, which there is reason to doubt, she 
has been guilty of the imprudence of declaring that the Liberals 
shall only return to power over her dead body. Her fall would 
be the signal for civil war, which again would lead to arbitrary 
government in some shape. For who can speculate hopefully on 
any change of dynasty or ministry, men or measures, in a country 
where bigotry has lost nothing by the dismantling of its strongholds, 
and liberty has gained nothing by the full and frequent recognition 
of its rights ? 

A. Haywarp. 














A CANOE VOYAGE. 


For the last two or three years I have lived close to a stream which 
falls into the Arroux at a distance of four miles from my house. 
The Arroux is a picturesque river, not supposed to be navigable, 
which has its source in the hills of the Morvan, and after wandering 
about a hundred miles finds its way to the Loire, which it joins at 
Digoin, about seventy miles above Nevers. It was natural that an 
Englishman, whose profession was art, and whose favourite recreation 
was aquatics, should form the project of thoroughly exploring a 
stream which united all the charms of lovely scenery, picturesque 
architecture, probable nautical difficulty and adventure, and perfect 
novelty, for no human being had ever attempted the descent of it in 
a boat. I had had considerable practice with a coracle on a difficult 
little trout stream, and felt no apprehension of any dangers that 
the larger river might have in store for me. The coracle, however, 
by much hard usage, was utterly worn out, so I determined to replace 
it with a canoe. The most suitable material, because the easiest to 
manage, seemed to be paper, but the difficulty was to find a glue that 
would paste the paper together and yet resist water. This seemed at 
last to offer itself in a kind of mastic invented by the celebrated 
chemist Ruolz, and known as the enduit Ruolz. A light skeleton of 
laths was made for me by an ordinary joiner, and I covered this 
with several thicknesses of stout waterproof paper, taking care to 
give plenty of endwit between the layers. The canoe so built had a 
paper deck, and when finished looked exceedingly neat, presenting 
the appearance of an iron vessel. <As to strength, the best proof of 
it is, that although the canoe has met with a thousand obstacles, no 
rock or snag has ever penetrated her paper covering, whilst the deck, 
though I always walked upon it to get in and out, is just as fresh as 
the day she was launched. It happened, however, that I put my 
boat to hard work at least six months too soon. The enduit Ruolz, 
though in time it becomes as hard as marble, and will even take a 
polish, and look like polished black marble, hardens very slowly 
indeed when it is shut up between layers of waterproof paper; and 
when I set out on my voyage the mastic was not dry at all, so that 
after a few knocks the water began to ooze a little between the narrow 
bands of paper, and during the whole voyage I had to sponge out 
the canoe from time to time. Two other defects were that she drew 
rather too much water,—though in.the particular expedition this 
caused no inconvenience, as I had water enongh almost everywhere,— 
and that she turned rather too easily, so that when an inexperienced 
N2 
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person got into her she went round and round in spite of him like an 
unruly horse. This last defect resulted from an extreme anxiety on 
my part to have a boat which would turn as easily as possible so as 
to thread without difficulty the most intricate passages of a rapid, and 
the defect soon became by practice quite imperceptble to me, whilst the 
precious quality remained. Indeed, although my friends told me 
that I should never be able to undertake a voyage without altering 
the boat, I found after a day or two no more difficulty in managing 
my whirligig of a canoe than in driving a_tender-mouthed 
horse. It is almost unnecessary to add that the means of propul- 
sion is the double paddle, an instrument already familiar to me in 
the coracle. 

As the voyage could not be quite satisfactory without a serious 
object, I took with me a plentiful supply of plates prepared for 
etching, and determined, if possible, to bring home an ample record 
of the scenes passed through. It followed from this that my pro- 
gress was exceedingly slow, and indeed it would have wearied the 
patience of any other companion than mine, a big faithful dog, who 
swam nearly the whole distance behind the boat, down the rapids and 
everywhere. 

The canoe having been carefully fastened on a light spring cart, I 
left home on a fine autumn afternoon, and as the mare was a good 
trotter, and the canoe no hindrance to rapid travelling, I had got so 
far up the banks of the Arroux at nightfall that the river had 
narrowed to the very smallest dimension within which even the paper 
canoe could find accommodation. Before undertaking the voyage I 
had made up my mind to set aside every consideration of personal 
comfort, and to lodge wherever I happened to find myself, in any inn 
or cottage, however poor. A traveller who suffers himself to be 
anxious about his ease, and who cannot, even for a few days, endure 
to live as the poor live always, is not fit for rough travelling at all, 
especially if he attempts to realise some artistic project which may at 
any time bring him to a standstill for at least twenty-four hours, 
often, of course, in places where little is to be had beyond the 
simplest necessaries of life. My first night was passed in a little 
village inn, where I could not obtain the luxury of a room to myself, 
as the innkeeper’s son occupied a second bed: the brick floor and 
roughly-plastered walls were exceedingly damp in consequence of the 
recent inundation, but the sheets were clean and the bed well-made. 
I dined in the common room of the inn, which was full of quarrelling 
peasants, but the hostess had arranged a little table for me inside the 
great chimney,with a clean coarse cloth and napkin, and the dinner 
was good enough for anybody. After it was done I tried to isolate 
myself with a book, and so far succeeded that the dispute became a 
confused indefinite roar. An old peasant entered into conversation 
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with me, and as I seemed interested in old castles, told me all he knew 
about one or two in the neighbourhood. 

The river at Voudenay was narrow, but not encumbered by trees. 
Several little boys ran along the shore as I paddled down the stream ; 
they were in a state of indescribable glee. It was very pleasant at 
first, there was room for the paddle, and the canoe got on quickly 
enough, but in about a quarter of an hour the stream became much 
narrower, so that the paddle was not easily worked, and both shores 
were lined with such a thick growth of willows that their branches 
crossed overhead, and I had to make my way along a little sylvan 
tunnel three or four feet wide, and about a yard high. Add to this 
a considerable force of current, for since the great inundation the 
Arroux had not yet wholly subsided, and innumerable turns, often 
extremely sharp, and the reader will understand that nothing but the 
greatest care and some good luck saved me from frequent dangers. 
Wherever a canoist has the free use of his paddle, and a fair degree 
of expertness and presence of mind, he may get safely through pas- 
sages of incredibly intricate navigation ; but this stream was so narrow 
that the paddle could scarcely be used at all, and as neither I nor any 
other human being had ever befote boated upon it, I had no notion 
of the obstacles that might present themselves. Every turn was a 
new matter of anxiety, and of the thousand branches that had 
brushed against my face and chest it seemed only too probable that 
one might be too stiff to yield, and in that case an upset was 
inevitable. 

Just in time to stop I perceived a young tree lying quite across 
the stream, and bridging it from side to side at the level of the water. 
Having landed and examined the impediment, I discovered that a 
necessary implement in the equipment of a canoist is a woodman’s 
bill, or still better, a sharp little handy axe, and neither of these 
had I, nothing but a strong knife, with which it would not have 
been easy to get through the little tree unless after an hour or two 
of labour. The place was so choked with underwood that to haul 
the canoe past the obstacle seemed equally difficult. Luckily my 
little companions had not yet left me, so having allies on both sides 
of the stream, I took the painter and threw it across, telling the 
boys to tie the end of it to the tree on their side, and passing my 
own end over the branch of a tree near me, pulled it with all my 
might. Gradually the fallen tree arose, the course lay clear, and I 
passed, after which the boys let the tree fall again, and recovered 
the painter, which they threw to me on the first opportunity. 
A more serious difficulty occurred a few hundred yards lower, 
where the boat, in turning a very sharp corner, caught her bows in 
some tangled vegetation, and swinging round in an instant, barred 
the river like a weir. Of course the water above her rose and 
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poured over the deck, and even over the combing, so that she was 
soon half full. Meanwhile I escaped over the deck to land, emptied 
the canoe, and tried the turn again, this time with better luck. At 
length the narrow river became perfectly impassable, strong branches 
crossed close to the water, and it was necessary to haul the canoe 
over a field. Having spent a good deal of time in etching, I had no 
idea how near the night was; there was just time to hide the canoe 
and her furniture in a hedge and get to the nearest village, which 
turned out to be Voudenay l’Eglise, about one mile by road from 
Voudenay le Chateau, which I had left in the morning. So my first 
day’s travel was one English mile, and if any tourist laughs at me, I 
beg to observe that for the purposes of art it is much wiser to go 
only one mile in a day than a hundred, whilst for the enjoyment of 
travel it is far better fun to explore one mile of difficult river in a 
canoe than to go from London to Edinburgh in an express train. 

Nothing remarkable occurred at the inn except that when I 
expressed a desire to wash my hands, the innkeeper’s wife brought 
a soup-plate with a little water in it, and placed the plate carefully 
on the floor between my feet. Her husband and his apprentice slept 
in the same room with me, which served at the same time for all 
other purposes, being kitchen, parlour, and dining-room. The bed 
was perfectly clean and very comfortable, the walls and ceiling were 
well plastered and whitewashed, and my dinner, though not elaborate, 
had been nicely cooked and decently served. The evening had passed 
in not uninteresting conversation with my host and two or three 
peasant guests. Of course the most engrossing topic was the late 
inundation, of which the reader is likely to hear a good deal in the 
course of this narrative. 

Having consulted my peasant-friends about the condition of the 
river below the point where I had been obliged to drag the canoe on 
dry land, I determined to avoid three or four kilometres by taking 
her on a spring-cart to a place whence the river was likely to be 
more navigable. Voudenay l’Eglise is charmingly situated in the 
hollow of a hill, which half encloses it in a crescent of steep wooded 
slope, three or four hundred feet high. A dense mist gave to these 
heights an Alpine grandeur, as the sun rose with fan-like rays 
behind them, and the golden trees pierced the soft and delicate cloud. 
It was still early when I took the water again, and during an hour’s 
travel, though the stream was tortuous and narrow, no serious im- 
pediment hindered me. Then I came to the old castle of Igornay, 
too good a subject for etching to be passed without illustration, and 
an etching means a delay of four or five hours. 

Here let me advise the reader, if he should ever form the project 
of uniting the labours of an artist with the pleasures of a canoist, on 
no account to suffer the love of society so far to overcome his good 
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sense as to induce him to travel with a companion. Some time 
before setting out I had felt tempted to accept the company of a 
French gentleman, a friend of mine, who, having no profession, 
seemed free enough not to be hurried. But when we came to consult 
together as to arrangements in detail, my friend took a map and a 
memorandum-book, and settled the business in this fashion: ‘“ Mon- 
day morning we leave Autun, lunch at Laisy at one, that will give 
us an hour to see the Castle of Chaseux ; then we dine and sleep at 
Etang. Next morning leave Etang early, lunch at St. Nizier, dine 
and sleep at Toulon. Wednesday morning ” He would have 
gone on jotting down these arrangements for a six weeks’ voyage, 
but I stopped him with the observation that as for me I should 
pay no attention to these laws, but should stop and etch wherever I 
chose and whenever I chose; that as for eating, I should always have 
bread and cheese and a bottle of wine in the boat; and as for sleeping, 
I would sleep in her too if no better accommodation happened to be 
at hand; that, in short, I should trouble myself about meal-times 
and bed-times as little as if meals and beds had never been invented ; 
that I would eat anything edible at no matter what hour if I only 
felt hungry enough, and sleep on anything no harder than a deal 
board. On hearing this, my French friend cooled a good deal about 
the expedition, and it soon became tacitly understood between us that 
I should undertake it alone. 

This castle of Igornay has towers round and square, and a great 
courtyard, now full of the picturesque disorder of a French farm. It 
has true machicolations, and must have been a strong place formerly. 
I found a young miller at the mill who was more intelligent than lads 
of his class usually are, and a diligent reader of the newspaper. All 
the recent events in Italy and America were familiar to him, and he 
asked me a hundred questions. As it was cold, he made a blazing 
fire for me; and when I left, helped to carry the boat so as to avoid 
the mill-weir. There are some shallows just below Igornay, so the 
young miller waded and dragged the boat after him, with me in it, 
till we got into deeper water; he would not hear of my wading, 
though I told him I was accustomed to it, and it would do me no 
harm. I paid him with nothing but thanks. 

Few hours of travel have ever been more delightful than those 
which now followed. A misty morning had ended in an afternoon 
of brilliant sunshine, the river was seldom less than three or four feet 
deep, and it turned continually, every turn offering some new and _ 
beautiful picture. The splendid autumn trees burned in the glowing 
light against the pure blue of an unclouded sky, and their long 
reflections trailed in glimmering gold on the calm surfaces of the 
quiet sequestered pools. In such delightful scenery as this, two or 
three miles a day seemed only too rapid travelling; I longed con- 
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tinually to tie the boat to some tree, and etch as long as any light 
remained. Soon, however, the stream narrowed again, and an im- 
petuous current rushed under closely-woven boughs and between 
many awkward snags. Many a place seemed impassable, but the 
stream was too swift and too narrow to admit of any going back, and 
there was nothing for it but to shut one’s eyes and dash at the 
branches with the paddle lying useless on the deck. Once the boat 
was jammed between a root and a tree where the stream was 
strongest, but I got through by pulling at the tree with both hands. 
As for landing, it was out of the question ; there was no land to be 
seen, nothing but branches, branches everywhere, overhead, before, 
behind, to the right hand and to the left, with an impatient current 
under them, strong, swift, and deep. Then I heard a roar of water 
amongst rocks, and in an instant, turning a corner, found myself at 
the foot of a steep hill thickly wooded as far as I could see; and 
where the water had eaten into the hill the rocks were bare,.a long 
row of them, and there were stones in the stream, over which it 
boiled with white foam ; however, there was paddle-room, and I was 
really far safer than five minutes before under the branches. Whilst 
happily congratulating myself on my escape from so many diffi- 
culties, I turned a sharp corner; a strong branch lay athwart the 
stream from side to side two feet above the water; the boat passed 
under it, but I cowd not diminish myself sufficiently to pass under 
it too, so was upset in an instant, and fell in head first. 

The place was out of my depth, so I had to swim, and yet could 
hardly swim for laughing. The thoughts that ran through my head 
were these: ‘This is very odd; I’m swimming in the water. Why 
am I swimming? I must have been upset. Yes, that’s it; I’m 
wrecked. But where are my etchings? Ah! there goes the box 
of plates afloat yet, in spite of the weight of the copper. I'll catch 
that.” So I swam for the box, and got it; and found footing near 
the shore, and landed the box ; then went after the canoe, which was 
floating away bottom uppermost. Having got the canoe, I had to 
catch the paddle and right the canoe, to see what else was lost. My 
shoes were gone (I had unluckily taken them off for wading), and 
my hat was invisible. I tried to dive for the shoes, but the current 
was so swift and the water so muddy that I could see nothing; the 
water was very cold too, and I was rather apprehensive of a chill 
coming on before I could reach some habitation. So I baled the boat 
and got into her again—a feat of considerable difficulty in rather 
deep water—and paddled away energetically to warm myself, hoping 
for better luck. I had a little brandy in my provision box, which 
was of use. The total of my losses amounted to a pair of shoes, a 
hat, a sponge, and a pair of socks. If the boat had not been decked, 
I should have lost many other things besides which were safe in her 
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two cabins. On the other hand, in that case I might perhaps have 
been able to lie down and let the branch pass over me. 

The next great matter was to get to some fire. After paddling 
about a mile, I arrived at a mill, where I landed and asked to borrow 
a pair of sabots with which to get to the village inn, half a mile from 
the river. But the miller’s wife kindly offered me a change of 
raiment ; so in a few minutes I appeared in a new costume, and sat 
down by the stove. The house seemed the poorest I had yet stayed 
in: there was only one room with four beds in it and a little table 
in the middle; the floor was of clay, and seemed as if it had never 
once been swept ; but considering what a plight I was in, and how 
absurd I should look if I went to the village in the miller’s old clothes, 
which were far too little for me, I begged a night’s lodging, which 
was granted cheerfully enough; and the good woman took clean 
coarse canvas sheets out of her cupboard, and put them on her best 
bed. There was only one bedroom, it is true, for all of us, male and 
female, but at least I had a whole bed to myself. In the middle of 
the night I awoke, and saw by the dim light of a lamp a sour-visaged 
man with a great scimitar-like knife in his hand. He was drunk, 
and alternating between fits of sullen silence and loud fury. Tis face 
was new to me, but from the comparative deference with which his 
wrath seemed to be regarded by the two other men in the room, I 
concluded that he was the master of the house, probably just returned 
from market, as it is the custom with country people to drink freely 
on market-days, and the drink has the stronger effect wpon them that 
they get little else than water during the rest of the week. His wife 
was the object of his anger, but what was the subject of it? Very 
likely myself. I listened during the stormy conversation which fol- 
lowed, but had the greatest difficulty in understanding it. Nobody 
in the house spoke anything resembling French, but the pure old 
Morvan language ; and although I understand the mixture of Mor- 
vandeau and French which is spoken near Autun, the pure Morvandeau 
is almost entirely unintelligible to me. As the man’s fury increased, 
and he began to brandisk his knife and toss the chairs about, it seemed 
possible that he might become dangerous, and I was wholly unarmed. 
Under pretext of having forgotten to wind up my watch, I got up 
and walked close to my enemy, looking him full in the face to show 
that I was not afraid of him, which was acting a lie, for I feared him 
considerably. However, this calmed him a little ; and after a bitter 
quarrel with his wife he» departed, swearing that he would not rest 
under the same roof with her, and in fact he went to an outhouse and 
buried himself in hay. As soon as he was gone his wife told me he 
was always like that when he came back from market. 

The noise of the mill-wheel was so exactly like that of the paddles 
of a steamer, that as soon as I began to doze—and I passed the whole 
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night in beginning to doze—the illusion was complete, and I was 
somewhere between Boulogne and Folkestone. The voyage seemed 
unendurably long, antl to get out of the way of the unceasing wheel 
I rose early, it being yet dark, and having put on my own clothes, 
which were still very wet, and borrowed a pair of wooden sabots, set 
forth bare-headed in the chill dawn to find the inn at the nearest 
village. It was kept by two old people, and the hostess made me a 
good breakfast and a blazing fire. It so happened that this point of 
the course of the Arroux was at no great distance from my own 
house, seven miles or thereabouts; so the wisest plan seemed to be 
to go there at once and repair the losses occasioned by yesterday’s 
misfortune. There being no hat big enough for me in the inn, I 
borrowed a white cotton night-cap, which being very elastic fitted 
comfortably, and with that and the sabots drove home in a springless 
cart with very high wheels and a fat white horse. My unexpected 
return, in a guise so unusual, caused much hilarity, and both servants 
and children so far forgot themselves as to laugh heartily at their 
parent and master. 

On resuming the paddle I found that the river had not ceased to 
offer many difficult problems. At one very narrow place, too narrow 
for turning, and with a current too rapid to back against, there 
seemed every reason to expect a second capsize, and indeed the 
canoist only saved himself by clinging to the branches of a tree 
whilst the canoe rapidly filled. By dint of careful management, 
however, it was possible to keep it from floating away from under 
me, and even to empty it, and get through the strait safely, but 
never canoist was nearer a thorough wetting. Nothing in canoe 
adventure is so unpleasant as to be deprived of the use of the paddle, 
the helpless canoist is then no more master of his situation than a 
kitten on a floating board; and in future I intend to avoid little 
narrow choked-up streams except in the height of summer when an 
occasional ducking would be rather a luxury than otherwise. 

The form of my canoe is exceedingly graceful, and there is nothing, 
so far as I know, particularly ridiculous in the act of paddling, yet 
no sooner do I come upon any group of persons on the river’s bank 
than I am greeted with shouts of laughter. These are to be endured 
philosophically ; and indeed every landscape painter is accustomed to 
be laughed at, for no occupation excites ridicule more easily than 
sketching from nature. There are, however, exceptions to every 
rule; and as now and then a peasant will watch a painter at work 
without the usual smile of patronising contempt, so from time to time 
the canoist meets with exceptional spectators who take him as seriously 
as if he travelled in a gig on the imperial high road. 

At length, after rushing through many more narrow passages 
between thick growths of willow, we came to a place I had long 
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wished for, the confluence of the Arroux and Drée. From hence 
to the Loire there might be dangers of rocks and currents, but there 
would always be room to use the paddle, and therefore both freedom 
and comparative safety. The river was now a constant succession of 
beautiful broad pools linked together by rapid babbling shallows, over 
which the canoe darted gaily and swiftly without grounding. The 
pools were deep, with sloping bottoms of the finest sand, perfect 
bathing places every one, and every one a picture. Bathing, how- 
ever, except of the involuntary sort, was not to be thought of, as the 
water was exceedingly cold, and hence one of the greatest pleasures 
of a river voyage was on this occasion lost to me. 

At length, after many windings, one winding of the beautiful river 
disclosed a noble city, rising far off on the slope of a lofty hill, blue 
in the haze of the bright afternoon, with massive walls and many 
towers. It is old Augustodunum, once the sister of Rome, and her 
rival, since then strong in the middle ages with all the picturesque 
strength of turret and battlement, now narrowed till within the vast 
enclosure of the Roman fortifications the market gardener grows 
cheap vegetables, and the farmer ploughs his field. Still by the 
quiet river the Roman wall stands rugged, rich branches hanging 
over it heavy and full, and striving to reach the flowing water. 
And the Roman gate still augustly receives the traveller as he crosses 
the bridge over the Arroux, its grey arches and pilasters borne high 
over the mighty portals, with a little statue of the Virgin between 
them, record of the faith of the middle ages, and a gas-lamp to prove 
that the modern time has come. On the right, as the canoe glides 
under the bridge, rises a strong Roman tower which the people call 
the Temple of Janus; two of its four walls remain, pierced with 
great jagged openings. After passing under a second bridge the 
canoe finds itself once more in the free country, the river now 
augmented by two considerable tributaries which join it under the 
walls of Autun. 

It so happened that at a distance of three or four miles from Autun 
I found a very tempting subject, and could not help making an 
etching of it, and when the etching was finished the sun set. Two 
or three hundred yards lower down the river a suspension bridge had 
been carried away by the late flood, and the stream was full of strong 
iron wire and awkward wooden beams which barred it from shore to 
shore, making it entirely impassable. Luckily there was a tolerably 
smooth bit of pasture land close by, so I dragged the boat over this 
and launched her again, after which the voyage continued in the 
twilight. 

No hour of the day has a deeper charm for the canoe traveller 
than that after sunset when the sky is still glowing in the west, and 
the river gleams and shines in all her windings, between dark 
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mysterious shores. But when the glow has quite died away, and 
the evening mist shrouds the grey stream, and the rocks and shoals 
can no longer be distinguished till you find your little craft dancing 
in the troubled water, the sense of quiet enjoyment gradually gives 
way to a feeling of anxiety, and the prudent canoist begins to long 
for some quiet haven and hospitable roof. Now it so happened that 
my etching had cost me the four bright hours of the afternoon in 
which the day’s travelling ought to have been accomplished; and I 
found myself in all but total darkness, gliding rapidly down a cur- 
rent where I knew beforehand, even if my ears had not now too 
faithfully informed me, great stones were as plentiful as omnibuses in 
the Strand. By good luck rather than good management I escaped 
many of these; but at length the canoe rose on one of them and 
twirled round like the needle in a mariner’s compass, when you put a 
magnet to it, rocking at the same time in an alarming manner, so 
that I was nearly thrown out. Having saved myself this time with 
the paddle, I reflected on the unpleasantness of capsizing in the dark, 
in a rapid, broad, and stony stream, very deep in many places, and 
six miles from the nearest village. These reflections determined me 
to pass the night in the canoe, which I paddled to the shore on the 
first opportunity. 

The canoe proved rather a narrow bed, but not an uncomfortable 
one, for I strewed rushes inside and got into a warm woollen sack 
provided for emergencies like this. Drawing the waterproof apron 
well over me, I soon fell asleep, and did not awake till broad day- 
light. The morning was misty and dull, but there was light enough 
to see the rocks and choose the best channel, so the voyage was 
resumed with little danger of shipwreck. Having arrived safely at 
Laisy, I went to an inn there, kept by a blacksmith whom I knew 
already, and his wife, both of them very civil and attentive people. 
Soup was already boiling over the fire, and I begged a plate of it, the 
best breakfast imaginable after a cold early paddle. Here I lived in 
much ease and plenty, sharing my bedroom with a young farmer, but 
having a comfortable bed to myself, which seemed very wide and very 
soft after the narrower and harder lodging in the canoe. As I was 
at work in the village, I made the acquaintance of the priest, who 
showed me in the church a large portrait of Bussy Rabutin, which 
does duty as a saint over an altar there. The figure and accessories 
have been repainted to suit the religious destination of the work, but 
the worldly eighteenth-century face looks still out of its flowing wig 
on the descendants of Bussy Rabutin’s tenantry as they kneel before 
his image. What struck me as curious was, that the priest, who had 
himself told me whose portrait it was, himself knelt before it as 
gravely as anybody, and in my presence, forgot all about Bussy 
Rabutin to think only of the Virgin and the saints. After all, what 
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does it signify whether a saintly picture is the portrait of Bussy 
Rabutin, or of some hired Roman or Parisian model ? 

There was a curious bas-relief of St. Hubert, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the church itself was at least as interesting as anything it 
contained, being a curious specimen of Romanesque work of the tenth 
century. Its buttresses are so numerous and large that from the 
outside the church seems all buttress. 

Bussy Rabutin was seigneur of the castle of Chaseux, a mile below 
Laisy, and now a dismantled ruin. It has six large towers and a 
moat. Madame de Sévigné stayed there; and there are evidences that 
before being ruined the castle had already been to some extent 
modernised. Below Chaseux the stream is studded with large rocks, 
and there is a rapid, but I had descended it in a boat with oars, and 
found it so much easier in the canoe that the experiment proved 
satisfactorily the superiority of the paddle. Her excessive facility in 
turning, a facility amounting to a fault, saved her more than once 
from collisions which would probably have resulted in a capsize; and 
I had never hitherto so much appreciated the enormous advantage of 
sitting with your face to your work, with nothing before you but a 
low deck, which is no impediment to the eye. 

At Laisy I had a familiar conversation with the Devil, and entered 
into an alliance with him, by which he bound himself to render me 
faithful service. ‘Le Diable,” at Laisy, does not mean Milton’s 
hero, but a shrewd old fisherman and notorious poacher dwelling in 
a cottage by the river’s brink. During the inundation, being “in 
wine,” which means that the wine was in him, Le Diable had remained 
snugly in bed till the water reached his counterpane, on which his 
son, who had been at a farm at some distance, and thought it likely 
that his father might need assistance, presented himself at the 
window and poked him with a long fishing-rod. After some trouble 
the Devil was roused to a proper sense of his situation, and with a 
promptitude that might make him a suitable metaphoric hero for 
some Bunyan-like sermon, fled from the rising waters. In a state of 
Adamite nudity, and somewhat chilled with a long swim and wade in 
very cold water, the “ Diable” made the best of his way to a house, 
where clothes were lent him, and he was received with hospitality 
till the subsidence of the inundation allowed him to return to his 
own. I may add that “Le Diable” is a perfect character, and if 
Sir Walter Scott had known him, might have figured to as great 
advantage in the Waverley novels as any hardy vagabond in the 
series. 

My host, too, the blacksmith, was a capital type to study, and of an 
evening I preferred smoking my pipe in his company to the solitary 
dignity of the guest’s room. A great talker, and full of good common- 
sense, he was yet ignorant of all that passed in the world outside his 
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own commune, and never read a newspaper; indeed, there was not 
such a thing as a newspaper to be had in the whole village. An 
extremely powerful man, he united strength with good nature, and 
always spoke gently to his wife, who on her part seemed happy and 
at case in his presence. They soon became friendly with me, and 
when I go there next time I shall not be treated as a stranger. 

It so happened that one day at noon, when T[ came in to lunch, T 
found the principal room of the inn quite full of wedding guests, 
drinking wine out of largo soup-toureens and salad bowls, with 
gigantic bergs of white sugar in it. As I was beating a retreat, the 
bridegroom begged me to accept a glass of wine, so L sat down and 
drank it, and had to klink glasses with everybody (I use the old 
Shakespearian word, which best translates ¢ringuer). Then T was to 
dance with the bride, and as T could not well say that I cared neither 
for dancing nor brides, I found myself whirling about, ere long, on 
a rough stone floor, in thick boots, to the sound of a villainous hurdy- 
guridy. 

After a while the wedding-party left the inn to go to a farm-house 
two miles off, and as Twas very hospitably pressed to accompany it 
and partake of the wedding feast, being mther a curious and interested 
observer of the manners and customs of a country | happen to be in, 
I determined to go, and went. The feast, of course, was boundlessly 
plentiful, twenty or thirty dishes of meat, floods of wine, and broken 
sugar in heaps like stones on the road-side, The bridegroom was a 
young farmer, and his bride a girl of his own class, with a not incon- 
siderable dowry, and a healthy and agreeable, though not precisely 
beautiful face. As T live quite in the country, and go a great deal 
about for purposes of study, the peasant class in Mrance is perfectly 
fumiliar to me, and the difference of country and culture is no bar to 
easy intercourse ; hence [ soon found myself at home, and, indeed, 
setting aside the small intellectual class—which, as a class, exists 
only in capital cities, though isolated members of it may be found 
now and then in the provinces—setting this class aside, [ say, there 
is really very little difference between the substance and quality of 
the conversation amohgst peasants and amongst persons of far higher 
social condition, When dancing with the peasant girls that day, | 
found that my partners said very much the same things as young 
ladies say all the world over, and their fathers and brothers at dinner 
talked sensibly enough about the weather and the crops, and the 
recent disastrous inundation, In all provincial society it is the local 
topics which absorb conversation, the persons and things of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; and to appreciate these, and offer entertain- 
ing commentary upon them, education is less necessary than local 
sympathies and natural wit. 

A few marriage customs may be mentioned here. When the 
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bride went to church a five-franc piece was put in one of her shoes, 
that she might “ walk upon money.” On her way to church, huge 
bouquets, highly decorated with ribbons and even bon-bons, were 
placed by the roadside on chairs, and carried afterwards in the 
procession. Everybody in the procession put money on the chairs, 
for the makers of the bouquets. Guns were fired at various points 
of the route. On the wedding night the bride and bridegroom were 
made to drink an abominable mess of salted wine and eggs cooked 
in tallow,—an ancient practical joke, repeated, with variations at every 
peasant’s wedding. The next day a hen was taken in procession to an 
inn with a green riband round its neck. It was made to drink wine, 
and then had its head cut off, after which its body was cooked and 
eaten, and the feasting came to an end. Probably this last ceremony 
may have had a sacrificial origin, As T have mentioned, in another 
place, the bride, on her return from church, finds the door closed, 
and has to wait till the fiddler charms those inside, and they open, 
But the bride and bridegroom may not pass the threshold without 
biting an uncut loaf, which is awkwardly presented to them ; they 
are also pelted with a hail of grains of wheat. The significance of 
these observances is obvious, 

Having resumed my voyage, [passed through some very beautiful 
scenery, as rich as the best parts of the Thames, which I saw to great 
advantage in fine sunshine, and arrived in the evening at the quaintest 
little village imaginable, called St. Nizier, a place with a tiny 
Romanesque church of great antiquity, with no modern addition, 
On opening the door to sce the architecture of the interior, | found 
that the church was filled with straw, and had apparently long been 
disused for religious purposes. As there seemed to be no inn in the 
place, I congratulated myself on having found such « capital bed- 
room, with so much good bedding in which Tom (my dog) and I 
could make ourselves perfectly comfortable, and was going to the 
canoe for my supper, when I met a man who said that there was 
an inn, though a poor one, and that he was himself the innkeeper. 
So we carried the canoe into the public room of the inn where my 
bed was, but everything looked so damp, for the house had been 
under water in the flood, that I regretted the dry straw in the 
church, and showed some hesitation, which induced the innkeeper 
to make a great blazing fire. The fare was simple, but sufficient ; 
the bed good and clean; and I found one or two amusing books, 
especially Kdouard Charton’s history of France, which is full of 
most interesting archwological illustrations, My host took in a 
newspaper, too, and was such a superior man, though poor, that 
I thought he would do very well for a maire, and, indeed, he turned 
out to be the mayor of his village. What a curious thing this office 
of maire is in France! It is an object of ambition to men of widely 
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different social rank, and frequently attained by quite poor men, who 
have no other qualification than character and an intimate knowledge 
of the affairs of their commune. <A wealthy marquis in my neigh- 
bourhood, a man with seven thousand (pounds, not francs) a year, 
has eagerly desired and at length obtained the honour of being 
maire of his own-village, and yet there are thousands of peasant- 
maires. In England no rich nobleman aspires to share a dignity 
which is within the reach of a poor man; but what an excellent 
thing it is that the maire should so often be in such perfect sympathy 
with his people, one of themselves, able to talk their own language, 
think their own thoughts, and help them with counsel which is all 
the more practical and available that it comes as much from sympathy 
as superiority! The office being held permanently, and without 
other pay than the honour attached to it, the holder has time to 
become acquainted with his duties, and yet cannot make a trade 
of them, or aspire to some richer mayoralty beyond his own com- 
mune. I listened with pleasure to a friendly consultation, in which 
a peasant asked advice from my host—advice given with clearness © 
and moderation, backed by evident acquaintance with the kind of 
difficulty in question, and some knowledge of law. 

There are many noble trees about St. Nizier, amongst the rest a 
giant oak, quite sound and healthy, and with a girth of fifty feet. 
The owner has other magnificent trees, and will not cut any of them, 
having a Wordsworthian love for them, which, in spite of the un- 
answerable utilitarian objection that an oak should be cut down 
before it rots, commanded my artistic sympathy and respect. There 
were fine rocky foregrounds, too, and plenty of gorse ; indeed, there 
was so much to be done in the way of study, that I could only tear 
myself away from the place by promising myself a longer visit next 
year. 

I stopped to etch ata little hamlet called Blot, built on a rocky 
promontory. Disinterested good-nature seems to characterise the 
inhabitants of Blot. On a previous expedition, with a tent, I had 
found myself encumbered with wet things, and a girl of Blot had 
carried them in a heavy bundle to her father’s house, where she dried 
them, and on bringing them back to,the tent next day, would take 
no other reward than mere thanks. I met this girl at Blot on the 
present occasion, and thanked her again, telling her parents how 
kind and serviceable she had been; on which they said she had done 
right, but it was only like her, for she was always a good girl. As 
I was at work, this girl’s aunt, a nice old woman, came and asked 
me to drink a glass of wine ; so I entered her cottage, and found a 
bottle of very good Burgundy, the quality of which rather surprised 
me, but she explained it by saying that her husband went to buy his 
wine in the rich wine lands near Beaune. Then she offered to cook 
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me some eggs, and boiled four perfectly fresh ones, with which I 
made a good lunch. The old woman and I got on capitally together, 
and by the time I had finished my etching were great friends. 

At the avenue of Laboulaye I hid the boat carefully under some 
trees, and walked on in the dark to Toulon-sur-Arroux, a picturesque 
little town, whose maire is the principal innkeeper, a man of great 
reputation as a cook and maker of pastry, and the most irascible 
little gentleman in the world. Unluckily I had a bedroom over- 
looking the courtyard, so that in the early morning my slumbers 
were disturbed by the loud voice of M. B., who was scolding a boy- 
cook for having used a pound of first-rate butter, reserved especially 
for pastry, in cooking yesterday’s dinner. The powers of voluble 
invective possessed by M. B. surpassed all that I ever heard in 
the way of scolding, and their effect was immensely enhanced by the 
most masterly and scientific modulation of tone. Now the misapplica- 
tion of the butter was commentated upon in a restrained and subdued 
piano with a deep, concentrated rage, and now it passed with a rapid 
crescendo to forte and a terrible jfortissimo, that made the very 
windows rattle. Then succeeded intervals of total silence, followed 
by a brisk renewal of the attack, yiolent as an interrupted cannonade. 
The butter question being at length disposed of, and the culpable 
youth overwhelmed in shame and confusion, other questions arose, 
not less important, which the fiery eloquence of the master illumined 
with an appalling light. To one man it was demonstrated that 
although he had supposed himself for the last twenty years able to 
clean a carriage, he had never yet really cleaned one, and knew not 
how to clean one ; to another, that he could not make pdte feuilletée ; 
to a third, that he was generally and irretrievably an imbecile. 

Everybody knows this peculiarity of my host, which is as public a 
matter as his good dinners and wise municipal administration. The 
bagmen ask for rooms as far as possible from the courtyard, that 
they may not be awakened at three in the morning, and kept awake, 
by the continuous explosions below. Yet nothing can exceed 
M. B.’s politeness and attention to his guests. In the midst of his 
loudest furies he will turn aside, and with a serene countenance 
calmly speak on any subject to any gentleman who happens to be 
present, then turning again to the object of his anger continue his 
reproaches with undiminished vehemence. When a servant is to be 
reprimanded, the first observations are made in the utmost modera- 
tion, and if only M. B. could stop there, he would deserve the credit 
of being a reasonable though vigilant master; but the sound of his 
own voice exasperates him, and even when the culprit offers no reply, 
his fault is described to him over and over again, every time with 
increasing vehemence, till at length the floodgates of invective are 
opened wide, and the torrent rolls and roars. Notwithstanding this 
VOL. VII. o 
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defect, my host is respected by everyone, and is truly the head of the 
little town he governs. Tis irascible temper seems to be no more 
than the excess of a good quality, the desire and determination that 
nothing shall go wrong if he have power to prevent it. He attended 
closely to my little personal wants, every day he put my luncheon 
with his own hands into my provision-box, always an excellent 
luncheon, fit for a prince on a pic-nic. When I left his house I was 
not allowed to pay, it would do another time, any other time, and 
when I returned and did pay, the bill was as moderate as the good 
keep might possibly allow. 

One of M. B.’s firmest principles is inscribed in a motto over the 
door of his dining-room, “ Rien ne doit déranger Phonnéte homme qui 
dine.’ One day a friend of mine determined to find out how far this 
law was supported in practice, and tried to make his way into the 
dining-room tospeak toapriest, who, whether an honnéte homme or not, 
was engaged in dining with others of his cloth. M. B. made all sorts 
of objections, and little short of violence was necessary to penetrate 
into the region sacred to gastronomy. 

During my stay in this house I had the pleasure of meeting every 
day at dinner a very agreeable little society, who appreciated the 
hotel so much that, though residents in the little town, they dined 
there habitually. Intelligent men, who had seen a good deal of the 
world, they refreshed me considerably after many days spent amongst 
the peasantry, and at the café afterwards I met with others of 
their set-—amongst the rest, a physician, who played at chess with 
me every evening, and always beat me. This physician, who read 
English assiduously, and had plenty of English books in his house, 
discovered that I was an Englishman ina very odd way. Being 
absorbed in the game, I happened to call the bishop an erégue instead 
of a fou, on which my adversary looked hard at me, and said, “ You 
must be an Englishman, for you call that piece a bishop.” This 
little anecdote proves how extremely difficult it is to pass for a native, 
under all circumstances, in a foreign country. I had rather plumed 
myself, at Etang, on passing for a Frenchman, after a six hours’ 
ordeal of ¢éte-d-téte with the manager of the railway works, and 
believed myself safe from detection ; yet, here this shrewd physician 
found me out. This led toa closer acquaintance, as I was invited 
to see the English books, and later I found it convenient to lodge 
my boat in the physician’s garden, which was close to the water’s 
edge. 
At Laboulaye, where we left the canoe, there is a large country- 
house, belonging toa rich marquis, of old family, whose ancestors 
possessed a noble feudal castle on an island in a little lake there, 
which was gutted by fire in the last generation, an accident which so 
vexed the owner, that, to the enduring regret of his descendants, he 
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levelled the whole castle to the ground, so that not a vestige of it is 
now visible, and built a comfortable but common-place house at a 
little distance from its site. The present marquis intends to build a 
new castle, more worthy of his ancient name; but what new castle 
can ever have the old baronial and historical associations, the tradi- 
tions of royal guests received, and feats of chivalry done? The 
steward kindly showed me everything that I wished to see, especially 
an old gateway saved from the ruin, and a most admirable bit of 
Renaissance work, a stone screen and entrance, sculptured as delicately 
as some piece of beautiful furniture. What grieved me was that the 
frosts of successive winters were slowly rending the graceful designs, 
and light columns had fallen from their places and were lying on the 
damp ground, their elegant little capitals hidden in green moss. 

The Arroux is beautiful almost everywhere ; but at Laboulaye, and 
from Laboulaye to Toulon, it is so very lovely that a mile a day was 
as much travelling as I could endure to give, and every night I 
walked back to the inn at Toulon, leaving my canoe a mile lower 
than the day before. The reader need not be troubled much about 
the business of the voyage, the etchings, but I was seldom idle, and 
here less than anywhere else. The stream winds through beautiful 
woods and rocky passes, then expands into a long, narrow lake, with 
an islet in the middle, and shores of rock and fern. 

At a mill after this lake there is a weir which I descended safely, 
and this led me to try the far more difficult leap of a cascade at 
Toulon. Having studied the place carefully, I took everything out 
of the boat and went at it. The boat was tossed like a feather on the 
curling crests of the permanent waves, and shot down the rapid like 
a sleigh going down a hill of ice. Plenty of water came over the 
deck, and my arms were wet, but nothing more. <A capsize here 
might have been serious, as the water rushed over solid, irregular 
rock, with irresistible velocity and force. If I had broken my paddle, 
things would have gone ill with me. <A day or two later I did break 
my paddle, an untoward accident, for I had to row eight or ten miles 
with half of it. I arrived at Gueugnon in this condition, and. in the 
dark, the last mile before the bridge of Gueugnon being full of rocks 
and shallows on which I only saved myself from shipwreck by cling- 
ing to the roots on the shore. Some hard usage on these stones had 
made the boat leak, so I had her repaired at Gueugnon, where a clever 
joiner made me two new paddles, one of which, in two pieces, was a 
reserve in case of accident. Every canoist ought to be provided with 
a second paddle of this kind. At Gueugnon a young gentleman 
showed me his pleasure boat, a narrow, flat-bottomed iron structure, 
very easily upset, but in some respects not ill-adapted for river-work. 

The man who made her did not much approve of paper as a material 
02 
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for boat-building, and argued with me on the subject in the public 
street, before a numerous audience. 

The great flood which everywhere else did nothing but harm, did 
a little good at Gueugnon. It tore from the river’s bed and threw 
upon the shore a most magnificent black oak, seventy feet long and 
forty in girth; the amount of beautiful wood in it would furnish many 
noble chambers. This black oak was the subject of great contention, 
being claimed by four different parties:—1, the State; 2, the com- 
mune; 3, the owner of the land; 4, the occupier. The legal right 
seemed to be with the State, for the tree was strictly an épave. 

On leaving Gueugnon I lost Tom, my dog, who disappeared, and 
was either drowned or stolen, or else had strayed or returned whence 
he came. Being pressed for time, I could not return to seek him, 
and felt anxious about him. His history may be briefly told. He 
returned to the inn at Gueugnon, where he passed a disconsolate day, 
and was suddenly lost to view. The same evening he arrived at my 
house, a distance of fifty kilometres, where he rushed to his kennel at 
once, and fell down in it like lead, exhausted. The next day he was 
all right again. But it was a severe run, for no doubt he had made 
the fifty kilometres a hundred, and followed the river’s brink in the 
thick underwood ; often, I daresay, swimming against the stream. 
I never knew such a persistent swimmer. He never had the sense 
to follow the canoe on the bank, but would always swim behind it, 
however cold the water or long the distance. It was this which had 
separated him fromme. Being in a hurry, I had pushed on too fast 
for Tom. 

I heard and saw a great deal of the ravages caused by the late 
inundation. Many a broad green ficld was turned into African 
desert, and covered for acres and acres with sand and stones three 
feet deep. Strong bridges were rent as if by an earthquake, forest- 
trees torn up by the roots, and all the branches covered with river- 
weed. Of personal adventure, too, I heard a good deal. Men had 
been drowned at Igornay and Toulon, and at the latter place a 
gendarme had been obliged to get up a tree for safety after an 
attempt to rescue somebody, and he stayed in the tree fifteen hours, 
most of them during the night. His companion, who had climbed a 
smaller and more flexible tree, was dipped repeatedly in the water, 
and finally benumbed and drowned. 

After a long paddle in clear, magnificent moonlight, which gave 
an indescribable poetry and enchantment to every turn of the river, 
the exploration came at last to a satisfactory conclusion ; and the 
paper canoe floated triumphant on the broad waters of the Loire. 

Pamir Gitsert Hamerton. 











THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS A RELIGIOUS BODY. 
Part II. 


In the December number of this Review I endeavoured to show that 
the principle of a National Church requires complete freedom of 
opinion on the part of its ministers ; and that the legal means taken 
by the State in England with the view of ensuring their adherence to 
a uniform creed, have a prejudicial effect upon the character of the 
institution, and ought to be abolished. 

Reasoning like that by which these conclusions were sought to 
be established is commonly met by an argument which may 
be thus briefly stated. “The clergy,” it is contended, “are paid and 
supported by the laity for the express purpose of teaching certain 
doctrines ; it is therefore necessary to require at their hands the 
strict performance of that undertaking. We cannot permit them to 
preach any vagaries that may happen to have caught their fancy ; 
for this would be a plain violation of the terms of the contract. 
If we on our part supply them with the means of subsistence, it is 
essential that they on their part should supply us with such doctrines 
only as we approve.” This language is appropriate to the members 
of a dissenting sect, but not to those of a National Church. It is 
certainly true that as things at present stand, the clergyman is 
bound by his contract with the State to teach nothing contrary to 
certain doctrines. But there is no necessary connection between the 
fact of paying the clergy and requiring them to adhere to a par- 
ticular creed. A sect of dissenters, who support their own ministers 
by voluntary contributions, may fairly say that those ministers shall 
only teach in conformity to the opinions of the sect. If a Baptist 
minister were to become a Unitarian, he could no longer expect to be 
majntained as a Baptist minister. But the case is totally altered 
when we are dealing with a Church whose revenues are derived, not 
from the contributions of a special sect all agreeing in some common 
beliefs, but from the whole community. No man can say “J pay 
the clergy of the Established Church ; I am entitled to demand that 
they should preach my opinions.” No party or body of men can 
say, “We Evangelicals, or we Puscyites, or we believers in the 
literal inspiration of the Pentateuch, pay the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church ; we are entitled to demand that all who do not conform 
to our chosen shibboleths should be excluded from the ministry.” 
There is in fact no theological faction that can claim a monopoly of 
the Church of England. Land is not exempted from tithes because 
the landlord does not believe the Thirty-nine Articles. On what 
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ground, then, is the landlord who does believe them to find a tolerable 
reflection of his own religious views in the neighbouring rector, 
while the landlord who does not believe them can find no minister 
who sympathises with him, from one end of England to the other? 
This assumed right of the laity to protection against erroneous 
teaching vanishes into a frivolous pretence on closer examination. 
The laity have their rights in the Established Church, but the nature 
of those rights is the very opposite of that which it is usually 
imagined to be. They have no right to expect conformity on the 
part of the clergy to any given set of opinions or beliefs, for this 
would be to overlook the equal claims of that other portion of the 
laity, who do not agree in these opinions or beliefs. On the con- 
trary, they have a right to ask at the hands of the State that none of 
them shall, because of the views he happens to entertain, be de- 
barred from all participation or interest in the advantages which 
the Church professes to confer on the English nation. They have 
a right to demand that no man, otherwise well fitted for the clerical 
profession, shall be prevented from embracing that profession 
because he cannot honestly conform to the articles of a sectarian 
creed. 

So far, then, from proving this pretended claim of the laity to de- 
mand the adherence of the clergy to a prescribed set of religious 
dogmas, the argument above cited proves exactly the reverse. It 
proves that no portion of the laity can fairly, or with a due regard 
to the rights of the remainder, claim to make the Church of the 
whole people an engine for the exclusive propagation of their own 
opinions. They may indeed properly and reasonably make use of the 
Church to propagate their opinions, so long as they do this by 
legitimate means. But when they ask not only to teach what they 
themselves believe, but to prohibit any clergyman from teaching 
otherwise, they are attempting to gain an unfair advantage over their 
adversaries, by introducing a system of monopoly where there ought 
to be a system of open competition. Nor is there any reason to 
retract this censure if the monopolising party happen to consist of a 
majority of the nation. A small minority has an equal right to be 
represented, though not in equal proportion: and the fact that cer- 
tain views are the views only of a few, is no reason whatever for 
refusing to listen to them.. Whether therefore the exclusive possession 
of the ministry of the Church be claimed by narrow Churchmen against 
Broad, by the friends of eternal punishment against its enemies, 
by Trinitarians against Unitarians, or by Christians against non- 
Christians, I equally call that claim usurpation and monopoly. 

But even if we had a right, strictly speaking, to impose a deter- 
minate creed upon the clergy, it is open to the gravest doubt whether 
we ought to exercise that right. The State may properly demand at 
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the hands of its servants the performance of given duties. It may 
require of them the sacrifice of their time in the discharge of those 
duties. But the sacrifice of their mental liberty, the surrender of 
their thoughts, is something very different. Weare hardly justified 
in asking that of any intelligent being. And an intelligent being is 
hardly justified in making such a bargain with us. Every man, 
who has ever thought honestly, and examined a subject carefully, 
knows how impossible it is to foretell the results at which he may 
arrive. Opinions which appear firmly rooted to-day, may be over- 
thrown to-morrow by some new fact, or some new point of view never 
contemplated before. Therefore although a man may take orders 
with convictions of the most orthodox kind, he can feel no security 
that the course of years, and the fresh knowledge he may acquire, 
will not lead him to other views, inconsistent perhaps with his 
clerical position. And if, after ordination, he should be conscious of 
any such tendency in himself, he must either stifle his thoughts, or 
continue to think under the misleading bias of a strong personal 
interest in one direction. This is a position in which no honest man 
ought ever to be placed. We ought no more to enslave men’s minds 
than to enslave their bodies. No one can really control the current of 
his thoughts without suppressing the love of truth within him ; much 
less, then, should we endeavour to control it from without. Intel- 
lectual freedom is the highest privilege of a rational man. The 
sacrifice of that freedom is one which he ought never to make, nor 
we to accept. 

Thus it appears that what we are entitled to expect from our 
national clerisy consists of dutics, not of doctrines. Among those 
duties, however, there is one of so peculiar a character that it cannot 
be passed over without some little consideration. The performance 
of public worship is not the least important of a clergyman’s func- 
tions. Every congregation, though its members cannot with propriety 
ask their rector to agree with them, can, and indeed must look to 
him to lead them in public worship. Now, since the Liturgy of the 
Church of England implies certain theories with reference to the 
providential government of the world, and pre-supposes some of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, it would appear that the necessity 
of reading it must hamper, to some extent, the liberty of the clergy 
to think as they please. The theory of the Church requires perfect 
freedom ; but practice would tend in this case, as it often does in 
others, to modify the theory in its application. The idea, as Coleridge 
would say, may never be realised in the outward fact, but the idea 
nevertheless exists, as a goal which we must endeavour to approach 
as nearly as possible. In the present case, those who disbelieve in 
all prayer, and those who dislike the English Liturgy, would probably . 
not choose to undertake the clerical office; we should therefore fail 
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in fully realising the idea we have set before us. This is a matter of 
regret; but at the same time there are some considerations which 
may show that the difficulty is not insuperable. In the first place, 
it is to be remarked that the limit thus set to diversity of opinion 
is one of the least obnoxious kind. It is not a forced uniformity 
imposed from without, but an inward assent given more or less 
heartily to a certain mode of worship ; the degree and fulness of that 
assent depending entirely on the conscience of the minister. Now 
it is conceivable that a perfectly upright man may feel no scruple 
in reading prayers with the language and spirit of which he does not 
altogether sympathise. Or, if it be thought that conscientious men 
would hesitate to act upon this view, the matter might be arranged 
by an authoritative parliamentary declaration stating that the reading 
of the Liturgy was to be regarded, according to the etymology of 
the word (Aerovpyia), as a public office or public duty, performed 
for the benefit of the congregation, not of necessity implying any 
mental agreement or consent on the part of the reader. If it be ob- 
jected that we should thus introduce the immoral practice of clergymen 
reading prayers in which they themselves do not believe, it may be 
answered that this is an evil which may as easily exist under our 
present system, though as matters now stand it would be aggravated 
by the more serious immorality of a false subscription. Thus, it is 
well known that there are clergymen who disapprove of the Athanasian 
Creed, although they have assented to it in their subscriptions, and 
are compelled to read it on certain days of the year. Now the want 
of strict honesty—if there be any—in such a practice, would be 
diminished, not increased, by a declaration that the State did not 
expect literal conformity. Such a declaration would be amply 
justified by the necessity of having some form of public worship, 
combined with the admitted difficulty of finding any form suited 
to all minds. This would be one way of reconciling the freedom of 
the minister with the just expectations of the congregation. 

In the second place, it would perhaps be possible to leave some 
discretion both to the minister and the congregation as to the 
particular service to be employed. — If, for instance, the majority of 
the parishioners—two-thirds, three-fourths, or any other majority 
we may like to take—preferred extempore prayers to a written form, 
there is no reason why they'should not be permitted to indulge their 
tastes. The rector of this particular parish would of course know 
the conditions demanded by his flock, and would not accept the posi- 
tion unless he were prepared to conform to them. Again, if the 
parishioners desired any particular portion of the service omitted, it 
would be reasonable, since the service is performed, not for the clergy- 
man’s pleasure, but for their benefit, to give them the power of enfore- 
ing this wish. But while claiming thus much on behalf of congrega- 
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tions, I do not wish to make the clergyman too absolutely their slave. 
It must not be forgotten that there are portions of the services of the 
Church which no man, not cast in the most orthodox mould, can fairly 
be expected to read, even though he be not required to agree with 
their contents. Such are the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and 
most especially the Athanasian Creed, which last is notoriously offen- 
sive to many excellent Churchmen.' It would be almost indispensable 
to any real liberty that the clergyman should be permitted to exercise 
the discretion of omitting these and other objectionable parts of the 
Prayer Book ; but particularly the creeds, because they all of them 
contain a strong expression of personal belief. 

Lastly, it would be essential that there should be some offices in 
the Church not involving parochial duties, in order that the holders 
of such offices might be completely free from all doctrinal ties, and 
able to devote their leisure to the cause of learning and philosophy. 
The universities, with their tutorships and professorships, afford the 
germ and the model of such a scheme. Coleridge also has pointed 
out that in the Church as conceived by him, some portion of the 
Nationalty would be devoted to the maintenance of learned men at 
schools and universities, who are to teach the teachers themselves, the 
mass of these latter being distributed over the country, so that each 
district should have a civilising and instructing agent allotted to it. 
These two purposes would be fulfilled by an extension, under the 
auspices of the State, of the University system, or some better system 
for imparting the highest kind of education to those who are after- 
wards to perform the duties of national priests. And by the highest 
kind of education we ought to understand not only scholarship and 
the other branches of learning that belong to a cultivated man, but 
the habit and the faculty of contemplating various points of view in 
a rational and philosophic spirit. In this respect, that system of 
education which is now regarded as the best is—with some honourable 
exceptions—lamentably defective. So far from presenting to the mind 
of the learner the difficulties involved in his opinions, and the objec- 
tions that may be urged against them—as any sound method of tuition 


(1) I observe with satisfaction that this feeling is beginning to penetrate even to 
quarters where we might rather expect to find old prejudices lingering to the last. The 
Bishopsgate Vestry has distinguished itself above other vestries by passing, at the begin- 
ning of October, the following resolution:—‘ That this vestry requests the church- 
wardens, in making their presentment to the Bishop of London at the forthcoming visita- 
tion, to convey to his lordship the expression of their feelings that the use of the creed 
called by the name of Athanasius, is an offence to a considerable number of the members 
of the Church of England, and tends to keep from the pale of her communion many who 
would gladly unite on her otherwise catholic basis.” 

If it should become law that a vestry might carry into effect the object of the above 
resolution, both in reference to the Athanasian Creed, and to other parts of the service, 
we should be able to introduce a vast practical reform without incurring the perils and 
difficulties of a revision of the Liturgy. 
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ought to do-—it leaves those difficulties and objections to flash upon 
him in their full force in later life, when the process of meeting them 
is so much the more painful and unpleasant because during the whole 
period of instruction they have been studiously suppressed, as if it 
were almost wicked even to speak of their existence, much more to 
bestow upon them a candid examination. 


Undoubtedly, the conception of a Church presented in the fore- 
going pages, differs essentially and widely from that commonly enter- 
tained. A body of educated men, not bound to one special cast of 
religious faith, nor each insisting upon his own creed as the one thing 
needful ; a clergy not purely sectarian, but containing men of oppo- 
site modes of thought, yet all contributing to the grand object of in- 
structing, improving, civilising the people; diversity, rather than 
unity, recognised as the true ideal; above all, individual speculation 
not forbidden, but sanctioned by the law—all this is so contrary to 
the ordinary notions of a Church, that it is not surprising if many 
are unwilling to regard it as either possible or desirable. Neverthe- 
less, if there are any who consider the kind of institution that has 
been thus imperfectly sketched out, as something too theoretical, too 
visionary, too remote from anything hitherto known to be capable of 
real existence, let them earnestly consider the position and prospects 
of the Church of England in relation to the general current of Euro- 
pean thought. As to the direction of that current it is almost super- 
fluous to speak. It is recognised by bishops in their charges as fully 
and as explicitly as by philosophical thinkers like Mr. Lecky. That 
venerable dogmas and old supernatural beliefs are being everywhere 
examined, shaken, and overthrown, appears to be generally admitted. 
This is the state of things without the limits of the Church. Within, 
we may perceive two distinct tendencies, each deserving of attentive 
consideration. One is the direct consequence of the fact, that while 
thought advances, or at any rate moves, the doctrines of the Church 
are stationary. The Articles remain as they were in the time of 
Elizabeth ; but men’s minds are not such as they were then. Thus 
it happens that the clergy, the representatives among us of the Eliza- 
bethan stage in our intellectual progress, are becoming more and 
more alienated from, and opposed to, the educated opinion of the 
country. Pushed to its extreme results, this tendency would in course 
of time destroy the influence of the Church, and undermine the only 
basis on which it can rest as a national institution—namely, the 
respect of the people. On the other hand, there is in active operation 
a second tendency, represented hitherto by a small, but distinguished 
minority among the clergy, who enjoy no inconsiderable support 
and sympathy among the laity without. This second tendency is 
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constantly endeavouring to counteract the first by enlarging the 
sphere of individual dissent and criticism open to the clergy, and 
thus to widen the doors of the Church, so as to make it more national 
and less sectarian. Those who are engaged in this laudable attempt 
are still struggling against the bitter opposition of an unreasoning 
majority ; but the progress they have made already is not insignifi- 
cant, and there is reason to suppose that the success they ha~> met 
with in one notable instance—thai of the “ Essays and Reviews ”— 
is no isolated phenomenon, but indicates, in some degree, the course 
which must hereafter be taken by enlightened members of the Church 
of England. In other words, the stationary, conservative, dogmatic 
element in the Church is opposed by a progressive, liberal, rational- 
istic element which is already struggling for the mastery, and 
threatens in time to carry everything before it. It is for those who 
wish to preserve the existence and influence of the Church to consider 
which of these two elements is the more likely to effect that object. 
Some well-meaning persons, recognising more or less clearly the 
state of things here described, desire to amend it in a way of their own. 
Possessing much liberality, they admit the expediency of conceding a 
larger range of speculation to the clergy, and sincerely disapprove of 
the rigid system of dogma now imposed upon them. “ Let us,” they 
argue, “ not insist upon exact conformity in all these minute particu- 
lars ; let us be as tolerant as we safely can; requiring nothing of our 
ministers but agreement in essentials, and leaving them to think about 
non-essentials exactly as they like.”” Now those who draw this distine- 
tion between essential and non-essential articles of faith—a distinction 
wholly imaginary, because relative to the mind of the speaker— 
appear to me to misconceive altogether the nature of the evil they 
propose to remedy. The objection felt by intellectual men to enter 
the ministry has reference, not solely to the items of the creed to 
which allegiance is required, but to the fact of swearing allegiance 
to any creed at all. To tell them, “you are free to think and say 
whatever you please about such and such minor points, but-about the 
great articles of faith you must teach but one doctrine, and that the 
doctrine approved by the State,” is to concede the shadow of liberty, 
but not the substance. One of two positions we are at liberty to take, 
but the intermediate position is illogical and absurd. We may depre- 
cate altogether the exercise of reason in matters of religion; we may 
inculcate a blind submission ; we may require an unquestioning faith 
in the dicta of some supreme authority. Or we may exhort our 
hearers to think, reason, and inquire, being prepared to welcome the 
results of thought, reasoning, and inquiry, whatever they may be. 
But to do neither the one nor the other, to permit inquiry on one 
subject, and forbid it on another, which may be closely related to it ; 
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to encourage thought, and, at the same time, to prescribe beforehand 
the conclusions at which it must arrive,—this is a weak and timid 
proposal, which the dogmatist must reject as dangerous, and the 
philosopher as useless. Speculation, to be worth anything, cannot be 
half-free. Noman can think honestly and vigorously unless he is 
prepared to face the consequences of thought; nor can we attach 
much value to the judgment of him who is bound to support par- 
ticular opinions. 

A distinguished prelate, who appears to be satisfied with this im- 
perfect measure of liberty, has observed that, ‘Men still need to be 
reminded that one of the most marked features of the Church of 
England is its comprehensive spirit. It upholds, indeed, the great 
Gospel doctrines in their simple majesty, and clings to them as for 
life, but it is tolerant of very great liberty of opinion in the mode 
in which these doctrines are viewed or studied. It is this which fits 
it to be a National Church, and prevents it from being a sect. Our 
Church makes room within its system for the simplest expression of 
uninstructed pious sentiment, as well as for the acute speculations of 
a refined or even subtle intellect.”' It is evident from this passage 
that the bishop fully appreciates the distinction between a National 
Church and a sect. It consists in the greater comprehensiveness of 
the former. But in the application of this idea he is neither 
thorough nor consistent. A church which upholds the great Gospel 
doctrines, whether in their simple majesty or in any other form, has 
no just pretension to be called comprehensive. It does not make 
room for the speculations of an independent intellect, since it has 
already decided for him in some of the weightiest questions with 
which he can be occupied, and forbids him to form a different 
decision. 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake of illustration, that some 
measures are taken for the purpose of combining liberty of opinion 
with enforced adherence to the essential doctrines of Christianity. We 
will assume—though the fact is by no means likely to correspond to 
our assumption—that some agreement is arrived at among theological 
sections as to what these essential doctrines are. Suppose, for 
instance, that all tests are dispensed with excepting that of belief in 
the Apostles’ Creed. Some persons will, perhaps, imagine that no 
very large amount of faith would be required for believing thus 
much. But the Apostles’ Creed, being mainly composed of an 
enumeration of alleged facus, reposes as the sanction of its accuracy on 
certain historical records, wherein those facts are stated to have taken 
place. In the language of the 8th Article, it ‘may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” It is obvious, therefore, that 


(1) “The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology.” By Archibald Campbell, 
Lord Bishop of London. P. 3, 
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faith in the Apostles’ Creed, presupposes and requires faith in the 
historical records by which it is proved. Now the credibility and 
faithfulness of those records is matter of controversy at the present 
time. Orthodox Christians all maintain that they deserve the fullest 
credit as genuine, unimpeachable history ; while many crities, so far 
from conceding this claim, assert that they are not the work of con- 
temporary writers, that we know nothing of their authors, or of the 
kind of evidence which satisfied them, and that in short the state- 
ments they contain are not to be received without a considerable 
measure of caution and suspicion. This question is, perhaps, one of 
the most delicate and important in the whole range of modern 
theology. Are we to close the field of inquiry on this subject to the 
whole body of our religious instructors? Surely we have some right 
to expect that they whose special function it is to investigate matters 
of theology, should form some judgment on a,question like this. 
Yet if the State is to judge for them, it is plain that no opinion of 
theirs can be worth hearing, unless they should happen to break their 
bonds and contradict the doctrines of the State. In this latter case, the 
testimony of a clergyman against the Apostles’ Creed—given under a 
conviction so strong as to overcome the fear of personal suffering— 
would doubtless be heard with great attention ; just as the volume of 
“ Essays and Reviews”’ derived most of its importance from the fact 
that six of the writers were in holy orders. But the orthodox view— 
the belief in this Creed—can derive no support from anything a 
clergyman may say, because we know that he is not permitted to 
speak against it. Again, let it be supposed that the advocates of a 
minimum of enforced and necessary belief are prepared to make the 
largest concessions, and declare themselves willing to accept a simple 
acknowledgment of the Divinity of Christ from every candidate for holy 
orders.' This is probably the very least which any of the advocates 
of the theory in question could be content to demand. Yet even this 
would shut the door in the face of the whole sect of Unitarians, who 
have quite as good a claim to some place in the National Church as 
anybody else. On what possible pretence could we make this arbi- 
trary exclusion? Moreover, there is no question that is more keenly 
debated by hostile controversialists than this; and it may, perhaps, 
be said to form the boundary line between two opposite modes of 
thought. If, therefore, we are to forbid the clergy to enter upon 
this combat, except on one side, we not only bind ourselyes—without 
a shadow of reason—to take our ministers from one only of the 
opposing camps, but we prevent them from considering, in a candid 
or impartial spirit, such works as those of Strauss and Rénan. Now 
the “ Leben Jesu” of the one, and the “ Vie de Jésus” of the other, 


(1) In this I am assuming that the Ordination Services are slightly modified, which 
would be an indispensable step in widening the Church. 
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whatever we may think of the views they contain, must at least be 
admitted to deserve attentive consideration. 

Perhaps, however, there are some to whom the notion of ad- 
mitting men who do not believe in the Divinity of Christ to the 
ministry of the Church may seem novel and startling, or even, it 
may be, scandalous and shocking. Now, if those who think thus 
were constructing a private church of their own, they would be at 
liberty to shut out of it anyone whose views might be distasteful to 
their own feelings. But when we are discussing the Church of the 
nation, then, since the nation comprises unbelievers as well as 
believers, it remains to be shown why the former should be debarred 
from the clerical life any more than the latter. Is it because their 
doctrines are erroneous and wicked? This is a matter of dispute, 
with regard to which their judgment is as good as ours. Is it because 
their lives are immoral? This has long been the favourite opinion 
of orthodox reasoners, but the slightest acquaintance with modern 
unbelief must tend to correct so narrow a prejudice. There is no in- 
herent and general defect either in the lives or doctrines of unbelievers 
that can of itself unfit them for the profession of a clergyman; and 
there are and have been many among them pre-eminently qualified 
to exercise and to adorn that profession. No National Church could 
thoroughly fulfil the duties entrusted to it, if such men as Theodore 
Parker, Emerson, or Francis Newman were excluded from its 
ministry. Such a Church, though it might contain many excellent 
and distinguished ministers, would still remain partial and defective. 
Let us hear, however, on the subject of unbelief at the present day 
the testimony of two eminent divines of the Church of England. 

“No thoughtful Christian,” thus writes the Bishop of London, 
“will deny that there is cause for anxiety. Sceptical opinions are 
believed to be rife in England. They are not, perhaps, so rife as in 
past days; but they present themselves in a more earnest, even in a 
religious form, and are therefore more seductive. Thoughtful, good, 
and even religious persons, may be led astray by them.”* This 
statement, coming from a Christian bishop, that scepticism may 
exist in a religious form, and among religious persons, is extremely 
remarkable. 

The second passage, taken from a sermon by Dr. Vaughan, the 
Vicar of Doncaster, is perhaps even stronger :—“ But it is idle,” he 
observes, “to make as though these [i.e. a spirit of trifling, worldli- 
ness, or sin] were the only possible causes of a suspended or refused 
faith. Men of a higher order than any of these are deeply infected 
with the taint of unbelief. This is the most painful characteristic 
of the infidelity of our generation ; its combination with morality, 


(1) “The Word of God and the Ground of Faith.” Five Discourses by Archibald 
Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. Preface. 
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its disseverance from that which heretofore has been its motive. 
Unbelievers now are oftentimes men of moral life, men of candid 
inquiry, men of sober judgment and of good intention. They are 
not conscious of anything which should make it their interest to dis-- 
believe ; they admire the Saviour’s character, they approve His moral 
doctrine, they confess the beauty of His sympathy, they feel the force 
of His self-sacrifice.” But, he proceeds, they cannot accept reve- 
lation. ‘They do not see why a man should not be saved by fol- 
lowing conscience.” 

Such testimony as this is above suspicion. It comes from men 
who are arguing not for, but against unbelief, and are certainly not 
anxious to palliate or excuse it, but who prefer a spirit of honourable 
candour to any polemical advantage they might derive by seeking 
to discredit their opponents. Their frank admission that those who 
disbelieve revealed religion are not necessarily actuated by unworthy 
motives evinces a gratifying change in the manner of regarding and 
treating these questions since the date of Butler’s “ Analogy.” 
“They are not conscious,” says Dr. Vaughan, “ of anything which 
should make. it their interest to disbelieve.”” Butler, on the other 
hand, argues throughout as if interest were the only motive by which 
such people could be swayed. It is obvious indeed that the class of 
persons for whom he wrote, and to whom alone his treatise was 
applicable, were those who desired to get rid of the moral obliga- 
tions of Christianity. Scepticism, as he conceived it, was a kind of 
levity which did not choose to recognise any serious duties. In his 
preface he speaks thus :—“ It is come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry; but that it is now, at length, discovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in the present age, 
this were an agreed point among all people of discernment; and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world.” This passage is a clue to the 
elaborate argument which follows, in which the author endeavours 
to prove that, even if Christianity be not true, it is at least so credible 
that we ought in prudence to act as if it were. Butler does not even 
pretend that the proofs of revealed religion are altogether satisfactory 
and convincing ; but this is because we are in “a state of moral 
probation,” and the deficiency of proof is a part of our trial. It 
gives scope “ for a virtuous exercise or vicious neglect” of the under- 
standing ; in other words, it enables us to practise a somewhat peculiar, 
but very exalted and saintly virtue—that of believing on insufficient 
evidence. It is even possible that the evidence of Christianity may 


(1) “'The Book and the Life: Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in November, 1862,” pp. 97, 98. By Charles John Vaughan, D,D. 
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have been designedly so left, as that “those who are desirous of 
evading moral obligations should not see it, and that honest-minded 
persons should.” Still, Butler believes that the force of his reason- 
ings, though they may not place the truth of Christianity beyond a 
doubt, is sufficient to “ beget a serious practical apprehension that it 
may be true.” And then, there is eternal punishment at hand to 
second the logic of the “ Analogy ;” or, as the author delicately puts 
it, “(a mistake on one side may be, in its consequences, much more 
dangerous than a mistake on the other.” In short, “if the interest 
which religion proposes to us be infinitely greater than our whole 
temporal interest, then there must be proportionably greater reason 
for endeavouring to secure one than the other; since, by the suppo- 
sition, the probability of our securing one is equal to the probability 
of our securing the other. This seems plainly unanswerable.” 

It is interesting to note the kind of arguments which the author 
of this celebrated treatise thought it useful to address to his contem- 
poraries. We are thereby placed in a position to see how totally 
different is the ground now taken by enlightened advocates of reve- 
lation like Dr. Tait and Dr. Vaughan. The men of moral life and 
candid inquiry, so well described by the latter, would be totally un- 
affected by the arguments urged in the “ Analogy.” If they dis- 
believe dogmatic religion, this is not because they are desirous of 
evading moral obligations, but because they are seriously convinced 
that the doctrines they reject are untrue. They are not likely to be 
moved by any “serious apprehension” that, after all, Christianity 
may turn out to be true. Since they are not conscious of having 
committed a crime in rejecting it, they will not be terrified by threats 
of everlasting punishment. Truth is to them too sacred a thing to 
be thus mixed up with fears of personal suffering and hopes of per- 
sonal reward. They leave it to a Christian bishop to reduce religion 
to a calculation of loss and gain, and to bid us embrace that side of 
the argument upon which the balance of self-interest lies. 

Granting, then, as we are compelled to do by the admissions of 
orthodoxy itself, that unbelievers in the present day are many of 
them earnest, religious, and eminently moral, accepting the ethics 
of Christianity and rejecting only its supernatural pretensions, we 
are driven to ask emphatically upon what ground these excellent men 
are to be excluded from the ministry ? ‘“ Moral life, candid inquiry, 
sober judgment, and good intention ”’—these are qualities with which 
the Church can ill dispense; and if she chooses to treat those who 
possess such virtues as outcasts, she does it at her peril. No doubt 
it may be suid that among the ranks of the orthodox there are many 
to whom the like description would apply. This is true, and no one 
can justly deny that the gratitude of the country is due to clergymen 
of all opinions for the admirable and earnest spirit in which they 
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labour to discharge their parochial duties. But since the above- 
named virtues are not universal, we ought to welcome them wherever 
they can be found, and not to spurn them from us because in some 
cases they happen to be combined with what we choose to stigmatise 
as erroneous doctrine. 

One objection there certainly is which may be made to the preced- 
ing argument ; an objection fundamental in its nature, and therefore 
deserving special consideration. Erroneous doctrine, it may be con- 
tended, is in itself the most serious disqualification for the discharge 
of clerical functions. It is the object of a church to teach the people 
religious truth. Now this requires in the first place that the ministers 
of the Church shall all agree as to what religious truth is. Unity of 
opinion as to the articles of our faith is therefore a s/ne gud non in 
the body of the clergy. Diversity and disagreement among them 
would be fatal to the usefulness of the Church. We could not have 
the clergyman in one parish teaching doctrines directly opposite to 
those taught by his brother clergyman in the next. Such a church 
would be a disorganised chaos. Its ministers would teach everything 
or nothing, and the laity would never know what to believe. The 
Government owes it to the people to see that the teaching of the 
clergy, to whom they look for guidance, should be clear and con- 
sistent. 

This argument, which I have endeavoured to present in the 
strongest form, is probably the most serious and the most important 
that can be brought against the scheme suggested in the foregoing 
pages. It points to a practical inconvenience which would really 
exist in a church as here conceived, namely, free from all restrictions 
as to the doctrines of its ministers. In such a church it would un- 
doubtedly happen that those ministers would differ among themselves. 
Uniformity would be succeeded by multiformity of religious views. 
The voice of the Church, no longer to be heard in definite dogmas, 
would speak through a number of different individuals in many dis- 
cordant tones. But in the first place, we have to remark that this is 
a misfortune which already prevails to a considerable extent. The 
ministers of the Church do disagree, and that not only on minor 
points, but on some also of the most important and most critical. On 
two questions of the utmost magnitude—the inspiration of the Bible 
and eternal punishment—difference of opinion is legally permitted. 
On others, such as the truth of the Pentateuch, the nature of prophecy, 
and the atonement, it practically exists. So far, then, as the theory 
now under discussion requires absolute agreement, it is not realised 
by the actual condition of things; nor, indeed, can it be realised con- 
sistently with the constitution of human nature. But it must be 
granted that the divergence would be greater under the system here 
contemplated than it at present is. It remains to be seen whether 
VOL. VL. P 
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this inconvenience would not be compensated by greater advantages, 
which under the existing laws we do not possess. 

Now, the argument above stated maintained that uniformity in the 
doctrinal teaching of the Church was a desirable thing, because it is 
the object of a church to inculcate religious truth. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that this is a true definition of the end to be pur- 
sued, yet the inference from this assertion is open to grave exception. 
When we say that because the teaching of religious truth is com- 
mitted to the Church, therefore the teachers should all agree, this 
conclusion involves a suppressed minor premiss to the following 
effect: Religious truth is one. Now, this proposition, if it has 
reference to truth as it appears to an omniscient being, may be per- 
fectly correct. But of such truth we neither know nor can know 
anything, because we are not omniscient. To us religious truth is 
not one, but many. It is differently conceived by a multitude of 
sects, and by a multitude of individuals among them. Every believer 
affirms that his own system is true; that of all other believers false. 
Moreover, the principles or methods by which we may ascertain the 
truth in matters of religion, so far from being fixed or certain, are 
doubtful and unsettled. If we ask by what road we ought to proceed in 
order to find it, we receive from different quarters the most discordant 
replies. ‘ Listen,” says one believer, “to the voice of the inspired 


and infallible Church.” ‘Read the Bible,” is the injunction of 


another, “for it contains all things necessary to salvation.” A third 
will tell us that both these sources of information will lead us astray, 
but that we cannot be mistaken if we attend to the intuitions of our 
nature. <A fourth bids us seek the evidences of religion in the 
external world around us. Many other answers might be enumerated, 
but it is enough for the purpose of the argument to have mentioned 
these. They illustrate the fact that the question which ought to be 
determined at the very outset of our inquiries, namely, the method 
of procedure, the rules to be observed, is still in a state of complete 
and hopeless chaos. If we are secking to ascertain the truth on some 
point of history, we know what course it is requisite to take. We 
look for the best works on the period in question, and remark the 
statements of their authors. If the point be involved in doubt, we 
consult the historical authorities on both sides—we examine the 
documents or records bearing on our subject, and endeavour to find 
by comparison on which side the preponderance of evidence appears 
to lie. So if we wish to be informed on a question of science, we 
either read scientific books or we ask the assistance of a scientific 
man. In these cases, although we can by no means remove the 
liability to error, we at least know how a rational inquirer ought to 
proceed. Not so in the case of religion. If we are anxious to ascer- 
tain the exact relations of the three Persons of the Trinity, or the 
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limits of Biblical inspiration, or even by what means we ourselves 
“an be saved, all is doubt, confusion, and contradiction in the believing 
world. 

Thus, among the various and conflicting creeds that divide mankind, 
no method has yet been discovered by which an impartial and con- 
scientious inquirer can arrive at certainty. He may indeed succeed 
in satisfying himself; he may have reasonable grounds for his own 
faith ; but his confidence is, or ought to be, strictly limited to the 
confidence he feels in his own mental faculties. That which appears 
convincing to him, makes no impression upon the mind of his neigh- 
bour. He can have no claim whatever to impose his convictions upon 
others; he cannot without extreme presumption demand that the 
State shall accord special protection to his own belief, or concede to it 
advantages which are not conceded to the belief of another. The 
State is wholly unable to decide among the rival pretenders to the 
possession of religious truth ; for the State possesses no means of in- 
formation which are not equally open to every individual among its 
subjects. 

Religious truth, according to the preceding remarks, must be simply 
that which presents itself as such to each individual mind. No tenable 
reasons can be found for confining the expression to any particular 
dogmas, or collection of dogmas, however exalted may be the claims 
of those who hold them. When therefore we assert that the duty of 
the Church is to teach religious truth, we do not prove that we are 
entitled to demand agreement among the teachers. 

Unity of teaching is, in fact, desirable or undesirable according to 
the nature of the subject taught. Upon some subjects a definite body 
of facts has been collected by observation, or a certain number of 
propositions has been established by reasoning. Where this is the 
case, no difference of opinion prevails among instructed persons. One 
man knows more than another with regard to these subjects, but every- 
one who examines for himself the facts or the reasoning comes to the 
same conclusion with regard to them. Upon other subjects, or other 
parts of the same subjects, difference of opinion does exist even among 
those who are equally well-informed, and equally competent to form 
an independent judgment. This is the case in regard to many matters 
of science, politics, philosophy, and theology. It arises either from 
the lack of scientific method, or from the circumstance that thestock of 
facts hitherto observed is insufficient, or from the common occurrence 
that an argument which carries conviction to one mind fails in produc- 
ing the same effect on another. It can scarcely be denied that those 
points upon which the best judges differ among each other are more 
doubtful—that is, admit of less certainty in what we affirm— 
than those points upon which they agree. That twice twelve are 
twenty-four, or that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
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third side, are propositions which we can enunciate with the utmost 
confidence, because we know that everyone who has learned the 
multiplication table, and read Euclid, will at once assent to them ; 
and that anyone who does not so assent, can be met with proofs of . 
the most irresistible kind. But we cannot declare with equal assur- 
ance, that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, because we 
know that those who have examined the evidence of this proposition 
have been divided in opinion. A scholar may indeed feel the strongest 
conviction in his own mind that St. Paul-really is the author of that 
epistle. But hardly anyone could question the assertion that a much 
higher degree of uncertainty is reached in the case of a proposition 
of the former class, than in the case of one belonging to the latter. 

Now it is only with regard to propositions of the second order— 
those upon which men differ—that tests of belief are ever demanded, 
or unity of teaching ever imposed by an external authority. In the 
first case, such precautions are obviously unnecessary. No one thinks 
of asking that a public instructor—the master of a school or the 
university professor—should declare his entire adherence to the 
multiplication table, or promise to teach nothing contrary to Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry. Upon these matters, and many others with 
regard to which all instructed men are agreed, uniformity of teaching 
is taken for granted. It is in those cases alone where some differ- 
ence of opinion, and consequently some doubt and some uncertainty 
prevail, that any restriction is imposed on the freedom of the teacher. 
The believer is solicitous both to avoid hearing himself, and to prevent 
others from hearing, the evidence which makes against his own con- 
victions. He desires, if not positively to suppress the expression of 
dissentient views, at least to enthrone his own creed in a position of 
advantage, authority, and respect. He thinks that the parish church 
is for him; the dissenting chapel for his opponents. 

If, therefore, it should happen that the powers of government are 
wielded by men who are possessed with strong religious convictions 
themselves, but have not learned to respect the convictions of others, 
they will naturally desire to employ their authority for the propaga- 
tion of their own belief. In former times this end was effected by 
persecution ; it is now pursued by monopolising the influences of 
education, and endowing the religious teachers of the favoured creed 
with special privileges, so long as their teaching conforms to the 
dictates of government. Now these privileges are conferred, and 
this condition is annexed, not because the belief in question is 
certainly true, but because it is certainly doubtful. Doubtful we 
know it to be, because it is disputed, disbelieved, and denied—as 
every form of religious belief is—by a large number of persons, 
probably much larger than the number of those who hold it. In 
such a case, to enforce unity of opinion is possibly, nay even pro- 
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bably, equivalent to enforcing unity of error. It is therefore plain 
that in all cases where unity of teaching is desirable, no tests and no 
penalties are required in order to enforce it. In all cases where tests 
and penalties are required in order to enforce? it, unity of teaching is 
not desirable. 

How the advocates of uniformity in religious teaching would relish 
the application of their theory to other subjects is open to inquiry. 
Let us imagine, for the sake of illustration, that Mr. Darwin’s 
speculations as to the Origin of Species should be accepted by the 
majority of the nation, and should get to be regarded as scientific 
orthodoxy. In order to render the parallel fair, we must conceive 
that this hypothesis is not admitted by all men of science, but that 
there are many who still dispute it. Nevertheless, these dissentients 
are not permitted to teach their views at our national universities, 
nor is any clergyman at liberty to bring forward the theory of a 
separate creation of the human species in opposition to the orthodox 
belief in natural selection. Now if this state of things should come to 
pass, would not those who adhere to the Mosaic cosmogony have some 
reason to complain? Assuredly they would urge that the best way 
of settling this question was to grant to every scientific man the same 
liberty of teaching his own opinions and impugning those of his 
adversaries. They would not consider the State a competent judge 
between the rival theories. They would probably maintain that 
either the question could not be solved by human intelligence, or 
that it could only be solved by listening to the arguments of the 
ablest advocates of both hypotheses. 

But if this view holds good in matters of science, it holds equally 
good in matters of theology. The State, when it imposes unity of 
teaching on the clergy, can only do so by adopting as its own the 
religious belief of some particular individuals. The authorised creed 
may indeed be sanctioned by the consent of a large assembly of 
divines ; it may embody the sincere convictions of pious and learned 
men: but we have no guarantee that among those who are required 
to teach this creed, there may not be some either wiser or more 
learned than those who framed it. To exact conformity in these is 
to bind the superior intellect to teach in accordance with the precepts 
of the inferior. The highest sanction which any Christian doctrine 
can have is the authority of a general council. Yet general councils 
are declared by the Church of England itself both to be capable of 
error, and to have actually erred. If it may be said without impiety 
that a general council can err, much more may this be asserted of an 
English Convocation. Such a body has no Divine inspiration to 
protect it against erroneous doctrine, and the only hope of saving 
the Church from being misled and deluded by its mistakes is to 
permit the ministers of the Church freely to expose them. Every 
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religious creed can only rest on human authority, and since human 
authority is always fallible, there is but one way of attaining truth 
and guarding against error, namely, to permit equal liberty of 

asserting and denying every opinion. There is no escape from this 

argument to be obtained by the assertion that some doctrines rest on 

a superhuman sanction, that of revelation. The belief in revelation 

is itself a human opinion, held by some persons, denied by others, 

and any doctrine deducible from this belief has, therefore, no claim 

whatever to rest on a higher authority than that of man. 

Should the above argument be admitted by the reader, he will 
scarcely be able to deny that our only chance of attaining truth 
under the existing constitution of human nature is by exercising the 
amplest liberty of inquiry and dissent. Nor is it sufficient to say 
that this liberty is permitted in England to every one except a 
clergyman. Granting that, under our present system, the opposing 
arguments may be, and are, brought forward by able advocates, yet 
these advocates do not plead before the same tribunal. Churchmen 
too often hear only the case of the Church, Dissenters only that of 
their own form of dissent. In order that the case on both sides may 
be fairly heard, it is absolutely necessary that it should be preached 
from the pulpits of the same Church. It is only too easy to shut our 
ears to facts or reasonings which we do not like. This natural ten- 
dency of our nature does not need to be petted and fostered by the 
State. If, however, we are thoroughly convinced that the best and 
surest road to the knowledge of truth is not to stifle, but to stimu- 
late and encourage discussion and examination, we cannot desire to 
diminish the chances of success in arriving at our goal by forbidding 
so important an order as the national clergy to discuss and to examine. 
It is impossible to prove, by any kind of reasoning, that the liberty 
which is good for a layman is bad for a clergyman. 

What would be theecharacter of the clergy under a system of 
perfect freedom we cannot say with absolute certainty. It is very 
probable that the change would not be so great as might be sup- 
posed: so far as it went, however, it would be a change for the 
better. It might certainly occur in some places, that the opinions 
of the parish priest were not acceptable to the majority of the con- 
gregation. Under no arrangements could this evil be easily avoided ; 
and it exists already in its most aggravated form in the case of 
the Ritualists. No one can wish less than I do, that this section of 
the clergy should be driven from the positions they actually fill. 
At the same time, I am bound to observe that they introduce 
novelties precisely in those matters with regard to which the con- 
gregation have some right to be consulted. Were the offensive 
doctrines only to be found in sermons—when the congregation have 
no part to perform but that of passive listeners—there would be 
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much less reason to complain than when they are made apparent in 
the manner of conducting the service. In such instances, we can 
only deplore the want of harmony between the minister and his 
people. But, as the Bishop of Oxford once observed in the House 
of Lords, there is something better than harmony, and that is truth. 
This observation exactly applies to the present case. We cannot have 
absolute harmony unless we sacrifice truth. Dissension between the 
clergyman and some portion of his parishioners must occasionally 
exist, unless we are content to make the religious teacher an exact 
reflection of the errors and prejudices of the taught. In a country 
where the belief in witchcraft still continued, a clergyman who 
denied that superstition would doubtless become odious to those who 
held it, and would be denounced as heretical and irreligious. But 
this would be no sufficient reason for requiring every clergyman in 
such a country to believe in witchcraft. 

These are the reasons which appear to me to recommend a system 
of absolute and unrestricted liberty of thought within the ranks 
of the ministry as well as without. Before bringing this essay 
to a close, let me call attention to the comparatively modest cha- 
racter of the demand that is here advanced on behalf of those who 
are now excluded from the pale of the Established Church. They 
ask no special privileges; they desire no monopoly; they only wish 
to be heard in their own defence. Our opponents, on the contrary, 
do not scruple to make a much more exorbitant demand. What 
they wish is, not only that their own opinions should be brought 
forward in the Church, but that no opinions contrary to theirs should 
be permitted to exist within it. We only ask to be included our- 
selves; they ask both to be included themselves, and to exclude all 
who do not conform to their arbitrary standards. 

This contrast was instructively shown after the famous decision of 
the Privy Council which declared that a clergyman might, without 
incurring a penalty, express a hope that future punishment was not 
eternal. We might have supposed that in such a hope as this there 
was nothing to provoke peculiar or virulent animosity. We might 
have fancied that even those who could not, consistently with their 
interpretation of Scripture, entertain this hope themselves, would have 
been glad to find that others, no less conscientious than they, were able 
to entertainit. We might have thought that in the case of a doctrine 
so terrible as that of eternal torture, charity would prove stronger 
than faith. Had we yielded to these pleasing illusions, we should 
have ignored the character of religious fanaticism, which has always 
been able to deaden the natural sentiments of humanity and kindness. 
The party of exclusion, so far from welcoming those who believed 
they saw some termination to the punishment of sinners, showed the 
most ardent anxiety to get them driven from the Church. Although 
they had been defeated before the highest legal tribunal, yet instead of 
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accepting that defeat quietly and decorously, they took the remark- 
able course of protesting against the decision that had just been 
given. They suddenly discovered that laymen were quite unfit to 
adjudicate upon matters of doctrine. What they really desired was 
that the judges, whether laymen or not, should be partisans of their 
own opinions. It was not enough for them to preach eternal punish- 
ment themselves; they were not satisfied unless no clergyman was 
permitted to indulge a ray of hope. It was the business of the 
clergy to insist upon the wrath of God, not upon His mercy. Their 
language on this occasion might almost tempt us to exclaim with 
Lucretius: 


O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 
Cum tribuit facta, atque iras adjunxit acerbas ! 


While this was the conduct of the orthodox party, that of their 
opponents was very different. They never sought to prevent a 
clergyman from teaching this doctrine, however odious it might 
appear to them. They did not wish to prosecute Dr. Pusey and 
compel him and his followers to leave the Church. Far from it. 
They desired that Dr. Pusey should remain, but they claimed the 
right of remaining with him. Nor is this—so far as the Rationalists 
are concerned—the result of numerical weakness. Even if they 
formed the majority of the Church, they still would not endeavour 
to fetter the minority by whom their doctrines were denied. Tolera- 
tion is to them as sacred as intolerance is to their opponents. This 
may be hard to understand, but it is the fact. They honour liberty 
even more than their own opinions. 

And, in everything except theology, this liberty is an admitted 
benefit; this demand that no one shall be condemned without a 
hearing, is universally conceded. There was indeed a time in the 
annals of our law when the prisoner at the bar did not enjoy the 
same advantages in pleading his case as were conceded to the Crown. 
But those days are past, and every one would now condemn such 
a method of proceeding as manifestly unjust. It is well under- 
stood that no jury can be competent to decide without hearing the 
strongest evidence and the most convincing reasons both for the 
prosecution and for the defence. Now, in the matter of religion 
the general public are in the position of the jury. To enable them 
to arrive at any rational and well-grounded belief, they ought to 
hear the ablest pleadings both for and against the orthodox doctrines 
of their age. In all cases except that of theology, it would be a 
truism to say that we ought to be acquainted with both sides of the 
question before we judge. In theology alone it is still thought 
that the best way of promoting truth is to listen only to one half of 
the evidence, while—even by upright and honourable men—the 
other half is either carelessly neglected or wilfully suppressed. 

AMBERLEY. 
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Cuaprer VI. 
GRINDING. 


In pursuance of her bargain with Mr. Vandeleur, whatever it may 
have been, Fanny Draper attired herself in a very becoming dress 
after her one o’clock dinner on the following day, and proceeded to 
take an accidental stroll in the direction of Mr. Archer’s house, which 
was but a few hundred yards distant from the village of Ripley. 

Disinclined either to make fresh conquests or to meet old ad- 
mirers, both contingencies being equally inconvenient at present, 
she followed a narrow lane skirting the backs of certain cottages, 
which brought her opposite the gate of Mr. Archer’s garden at the 
exact moment when Dandy Burton, having finished his studies for 
the day, put a cigar into his mouth, as a light and temperate sub- 
stitute for luncheon, the Dandy—whose figure was remarkably 
symmetrical—being already afraid of losing his waist. Miss Draper, 
as she would have expressed herself, “ took more than one good look at 
him before she played her first card ;” for the hawk, though unhooded, 
so to speak, and flung aloft, had not yet made quite sure of her 
quarry, and except as a question of wholesome practice, it would be 
a pity to waste much blandishment upon the wrong young gentle- 
man. So she scanned him carefully before she pounced, approving 
much of what she saw. 

Dandy Burton was tall, well-made, and undoubtedly good-looking, 
with an air, extremely becoming when people are not yet twenty, of 
being over his real age. His face was very nearly handsome, but 
there was something wanting in its expression, and a woman’s eye 
would have preferred many a plainer countenance which carried a 
more marked impress of the man within. 

Even Fanny was conscious of this defect at a second glance. It 
made her part, she reflected, all the easier to play. So gathering 
some violets from the hedge-side, she tied them coquettishly into a 
posy, and then, dropping a curtsey, shot a killing glance at the 
Dandy, while she observed, demurely enough— 

“ One of Mr. Archer’s young gentlemen, I believe? I’m sure I 
ask your pardon, sir, if you’re not.” 

Dandy Burton, thus challenged, ranged up alongside. 

“T am staying with Mr. Archer at present,” said he, removing the 
cigar from his mouth and making a faint snatch at his round shooting- 
hat. ‘“ Did you want to speak to any of us? I beg your pardon, 
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I mean, can I be of any service to you before Mr. Archer goes 
out ?” 

With all the savoir-vivre he used to boast of in the pupil-room, Mr. 
Burton was a little puzzled. She was good-looking, she was well 
got-up, yet something in his instincts told him she was not quite a 
lady after all. 

“Tt’s not Mr. Archer,” she answered, with a becoming little blush 
and a laugh; “It’s the young gentleman as father bade me leave a 
message for—father, down at Ripley Mill, you know, sir.” 

“ Bad English. Talks of ‘father’ and calls me ‘sir,’” thought the 
Dandy, his confidence returning at once. 

“ All right, my dear,” he answered, replacing the cigar in his 
mouth, and crossing the road to her side; ‘“ I know Ripley Mill well 
enough, and I know ‘ father,’ as you call him, meaning, I suppose, 
my friend Mr. Draper; but I did not know he’d got such a little 
duck of a daughter. I wish I’d found it out, though, six months 
ago—I do, upon my honour! ” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” replied Miss Fanny, in no way taken aback 
by the familiar tone of admiration, to which she was well-accustomed. 
“ You gentlemen are so given to compliments, there’s no believing a 
word you say. I should like to hear, now, what good it would have 
done you if you had known as I was down at the Mill six months 
ago.” 

“T should have walked over there every day, on the chance of 
seeing your pretty face!” answered the Dandy, rising, as he flattered 
himself, to the occasion. 

“You wouldn’t have found me,” she laughed; “I’ve been in 
London since then. I only came home for good yesterday evening.” 

“Then I shall spend all my spare time at the Mill now, till I go 
away,” retorted Burton, rolling the wet end of his cigar with his 
best air. 

“Are you going away so soon ?”’ she said, looking rather anxiously 
into his face. 

“ Decidedly,” thought the Dandy, “ this is a case of love at first 
sight. It’s deuced odd, too. I am not much used to their ways, and 
it’s just possible she may be gammoning a fellow all the time. Never 
mind! two can play at that game, so here goes.” 

“Not unless you'll come with me,” he exclaimed affectionately. 
“Since I’ve seen you, Miss Draper, for I suppose you are Miss 
Draper, I couldn’t bear to leave you. Now, touching this message. 
Are you quite sure you have brought it all this way without spilling 
any of it?” 

“I’m not one as isn’t to be trusted,”’ answered the lady, meaningly, 
motioning him at the same time to walk a little farther down the 
lane, out of sight of Mr. Archer’s top windows. “They say as women 
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can’t keep secrets—I wish somebody would try me. It’s not in my 
nature to deceive. There, what a fool I am, to go talking on toa 
gentleman like you, and I never set eyes on you before.” 

“ But you'll let me come and see you down at the Mill?” said he; 
“it is but a step, you know, from here. I could easily be there 
every day about this time.” 

“ And I should like to know what father would say!” interposed 
Miss Fanny, with a sudden access of propriety. “I ought to be 
back with father now, and here I am, putting off my time talking to 
you, and—there, I declare, I’m quite ashamed. I don’t even know 
your name. It’s Mr. Ainslie, isn’t it ?” 

Burton laughed. 

“Why do you think it’s Ainslie?” 

“Because they told me as Mr. Ainslie was the only grown-up 
gentleman here,” she answered, hazarding a supposition that could 
not fail to be favourably received, and flattering herself she was going 
on swimmingly. 

The Dandy, however, did not sce the advantage of being taken for 
his friend, and thought it right to undeceive his new flame without 
delay. ; 

“ My name’s Burton,” he said, rather conceitedly. ‘ Ainslie’s a 
shorter chap, with darker hair and eyes 
—not quite so 





altogether, not quite so 
” he hesitated, for, though vain, he was not a fool. 

“ Not quite so much of a ladies’ man, I dare say!” She finished 
his sentence for him with a laugh, to cover her own vexation, for she 
felt she had been wasting time sadly. “I don’t think you’re one as 
is ever likely to be mistook for somebody else. I must wish you 
good day now, sir. It’s more than time I was back. I couldn’t stay 
another minute if it was ever so.” 





She was a little disappointed at his ready acquiescence. 

« And your message?” he asked, lighting a fresh cigar. 

“Tt was only father’s duty,” she answered. “TI was to tell the 
young gentlemen they’re welcome to a day’s fishing above Ripley 
Lock to-morrow, if they like to come, and there ought to be some 
sport for ’em, says father, if the wind keeps southerly.” 

“We'll be there!” answered the Dandy, joyfully. “And I say, 
how about luncheon? Yov’// bring it us, won’t you, from the 
Mill?” 

“For how many?” asked Miss Fanny; thinking, perhaps, it 
might not be a bad plan. 

“Well, there’s three of us!” answered the Dandy. “ Dolly, and 
Ainslie, and me. Better bring enough for four, Miss Draper. It’s 
not every day in the week I do such things. Besides, you'll sit 
down with us, you know, or we shan’t be able to eat a morsel.” 


She tossed her head. ‘Indeed, you’re very kind,” she said. 
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“ Well, if you’re all coming, I’ll attend to it, and perhaps bring it 
you myself. No, sir! notastepfurther. Icouldn’t think of walking 
through the village with you. What would Mr. Archer say? 
Thank you; I can take very good care of myself!” 

Thus parrying the Dandy’s importunities, who, having nothing 
better to do, proposed a lounge down to the Mill in her company, 
Miss Draper proceeded on her homeward journey, only turning 
round when she had gone a few steps, to comply with his entreaties 
that she would give him her lately-gathered posy. 

“You'll chuck us the violets, at least,” said this young gentle- 
man, in a plaintive tone. 

“ Yes; I don’t want the violets,” she answered, not very graciously, 
and whisking past the turn by the baker’s, was soon out of sight. 

Dandy Burton was so elated with this, his last conquest, that he 
did not even wait to finish his cigar, but throwing it away, returned 
hastily to the pupil-room in order to catch his companions before 
they went out. 

He was lucky enough to find them both still in their studies ; 
Gerard Ainslie struggling hard with “unknown quantities,’ and 
Dolly puzzling over the discovery of America, an era of history 
inseparable, in his own mind, from the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. Burton had no scruple in disturbing them. 

“Look there, you chaps!” said he, throwing Fanny Draper’s 
violets on the study-table. ‘That’s the way to do it! A fellow 
can’t even smoke a quiet weed in these diggings, but he’s pelted 
in again with flowers! Now I don’t mind laying odds, neither of 
you can tell in three guesses where these came from.” 

“Don’t bother!” answered Ainslie, looking up impatiently, and 
diving once more head-foremost into his algebra. 


“‘Some flowerets of Eden we still inherit, 
But the trail of the Dandy is over them all!” 


quoted Dolly, shutting up his English History with a sigh of relief. 
“Why they were given you by ‘some village maiden who with 
dauntless breast’ was determined on making you a greater fool, my 
beloved Dandy, than nature and Archer combined can accomplish— 
if such a feat were, indeed, possible. They can’t let him alone, 
ochone! Every institution has its show-man, you know, Jerry, and 
the Dandy is ours!” 

Gerard did not think it worth while to answer; and Burton, on 
whose good-humoured self-conceit the arrows of chaff rained harm- 
less, replied, ‘“ Wouldn’t you like it yourself, Dolly? Never mind, 
my boy. Every chap must paddle his own canoe. We all have 
different gifts, you know.” 


“Very true,” replied Dolly. ‘Dress and deportment are yours; 
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light literature, I think, is mine; and,” sinking his voice while he 
jerked his head towards Ainslie, “love and logarithms are his! ” 

“Wake up, Jerry!” exclaimed Burton, “and answer this slan- 
derous accusation. Of logarithms we acquit you at once, and surely 
you are not soft enough to be in love! ” 

Ainslie reddened. ‘“ Well,” he said, keeping down his confusion, 
“TI suppose a fellow may have ‘a spoon’ if he likes.” 

“A spoon!” exclaimed Dolly. “A regular soup-ladle! He's 
got all the symptoms—premonitory, sympathetic, and confirmed. 


There is even a space for the ghost of her face in this narrow pupil-room, 
And Archer is blind, and the Dandy’s a fool, and Jerry has met with his doom.” 


““ What nonsense you talk!” retorted Ainslie, angrily. “ At all 
events, I don’t pick a handful of violets to flash them down on 
the study-table, and swear they were given me by a duchess five 
minutes ago. Hang it! mine should be a better swagger than 
that. I’d have roses or pinks, or a bunch of hot-house flowers, when 
I was about it.” 

‘A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And in he goes fo sink or swim,” 


observed Dolly. ‘ One flower is as good as another, if it’s offered 
by the right party. Now I know where Dandy got these. They 
were given him by the cook. She picks them for the salad, and 
puts them in with what she calls ‘ garnishing ’—slugs, egg-shell, and 
bits of gravel.” 

“You know nothing about it, Dolly!” exclaimed Ainslie. “This 
isn’t a salad-day. No; it’s a keepsake from Mother Markham,— 
milliner and modiste. She’s repaired Dandy’s stays ever so often 
since he came.” 

“You’re wrong, both of you,” said the imperturbable Dandy. 
“They were given me by Miss Draper—Miss Fanny Draper, of 
Ripley Mill—now then! A young lady neither of you have ever 
seen ; and a deuced pretty girl too. What’s more, she asked if my 
name wasn’t Ainslie ?” 

Again Gerard blushed, and this time without cause. 

«‘ A most improbable story,” remarked Dolly. ‘ Ainslie’s engaged. 
If she’d said Egremont, I could have believed it. This requires 
confirmation.” 

“Tecan prove it fast enough,’ answered Burton. ‘Old ‘ Grits’ 
wants us all to go down and fish at the Upper Lock to-morrow. It 
won’t be bad fun. I vote we go, if Nobs will stand it. He must 
let us out at twelve o’clock.” 

“ You’d better ask him, Dolly,” said Gerard. ‘“ Here he comes!” 

While the latter spoke, Mr. Archer entered the pupil-room with 
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a listless air, and rather a weary step. Truth to tell, he was a little 
tired of the ever-recurring round which in the slang of to-day 
is not inappropriately termed—a “grind.” It paid him well, as-he 
often said to himself, or it would be unbearable. Like the tread- 
mill, or any such penal labour, it was hard work with no visible 
result. One pupil after another was indeed turned out, just able 
to squeeze through his examination, as a chair or a table is finished 
off to order by a carpenter; but that result attained, the master’s 
duty. was done by his disciple, and he had no further interest in 
the latter’s progress or subsequent career. Slow and quick, stupid 
and clever, all had to be brought up to exactly the same standard,— 
the former required more time and pains than the latter, that was 
the whole difference. One can scarcely conceive a more uninterest- 
ing phase of tutorship. 

Archer had made an improvident marriage, and a very happy 
one; had sold out of the Army in consequence, and had been glad 
to augment his slender income by fitting young men for the 
profession he had left. But his wife died early, and with her the 
stimulus to exertion was gone. He had no children, and few friends. 
Altogether it was weary work. 

If the necessary amount of study could be got through in the 
week, a holiday was even a greater relief to tutor than pupils; and 
with a stipulation to that effect, he willingly granted Dolly’s request 
that they should all start on their fishing excursion next day at twelve 
o'clock. 


Cuarrer VII. 
A CAT’S-PAW. 


O.p “ Grirs,” as his familiars called that very respectable miller, Mr. 
Draper, liked to have his breakfast early—really early; meaning 
thereby somewhere about sunrise. This entailed getting up in the 
dark on such of his household as prepared that meal, and Miss Fanny 
entertained the greatest objection to getting up in the dark. Conse- 
quently, as they breakfasted together—for on this the miller insisted 
while she stayed with him—both father and daughter were put out 
from their usual habits. The hour was too early for her, too late for 
him. He was hungry and snappish, she was hurried and cross. 
Whatever differences of opinion they entertained were more freely 
discussed, and more stoutly upheld at this, than at any other hour of 
the twenty-four. 

It is a great thing to begin the day in good humour; and that 
woman is wise, be she mother, wife, or daughter, who brings a smiling 
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face down to breakfast ere the toast becomes sodden and the tea cold ; 
who, if she has disagreeable intelligence to communicate, grievances 
to detail, or complaints to make, puts them off till the things have 
been taken away, and an evil can be confronted in that spirit of good- 
will and good-humour which robs it of half its force. Put man, 
woman, or child, or even a dumb animal, wrong the first thing in the 
morning, and the equanimity thus lost is seldom restored till late in 
the afternoon. Grits and Fanny both knew this well by experience, 
yet they had their say out just the same. 

“Now, Fan!” grunted*the miller, walking heavily into their 
little parlour, with a cloud of yesterday’s flour rising from his 
clothes. ‘Look alive, girl! Come—bustle, bustle! It’s gone six 
o'clock.” 

“Why, father, how you keep on worriting!” replied a voice 
from an inner chamber, constrained and indistinct, as of one who is 
fastening her stays, with hair-pins in her mouth. 

“Worriting indeed!” retorted Mr. Draper. “It’s been broad 
daylight for more than an hour. I should like to know how a man 
is to get his work done, if his breakfast has to be put back till nigh 
dinner-time. These may be quality manners, lass; but blow me if 
they suits us down here at Ripley! ” 

“ Blow your tea, father—that’s what you’ve got to blow,” replied 
Miss Fanny, who had now emerged from her tiring-room only half- 
dressed, pouring him out a cup so hot that it was transferred, to be 
operated on as she suggested, into the saucer. ‘I do believe now, if 
it wasn’t for me coming here to stop with you at odd times, you’d 
get your breakfast so early as it would interfere with your supper 
overnight !” 

The miller was busy with thick bread-and-butter. A growl was 
his only reply. Miss Fanny looked out of the window thoughtfully, 
drank a little tea, shot a doubtful glance at her papa, and hazarded 
the following harmless question : 

“It’s a dull morning, father. Do you think it will hold up— 
you that knows the weather so well at Ripley ?” 

It pleased him to be esteemed wise on such matters, and the hot 
tea had put him in a better humour. 

“Hold up, lass?” he answered, cheerfully, “why shouldn’t it 
hold up? Even with a south wind, these here grey mornings doesn’t 
often turn to rain. You may put your best bonnet on to-day, Fan, 
never fear!” 

“Then, if that’s the case, I’ll get the house-work over in good 
time; and I think I won’t be back to dinner, father,” said his 
daughter resolutely, as anticipating objection. 

But for its coating of flour the miller’s face would have darkened. 
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“Not back to dinner, Fan! And why not? Where may you be 
going, lass, if I may make so bold as ask ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then observed very demurely— 

“T took your message up to Mr. Archer’s yesterday, and the 
young gentlemen’s coming down to fish, as you kindly invited of 
SS reg 4 

“IT know—I know,” said he. ‘“ Well, lass, and what then?” 

“They’re to be at water-side by twelve o’clock, and I’ll engage 
they'll keep on till sun-down. Poor little chaps! They'll be 
wanting their dinners, and I thought I’d best step out and take ’em 
some.” 

“Poor little chaps!” repeated the miller. ‘ Why, one of ’em ’s 
six feet high, and t’other ’s nigh twenty years old ; and Mr. Egremont 
—that’s him as comes down by times for a smoke here—well, he’ll 
pull down as heavy a weight as I can; and I dare say, for his years, 
he’s nigh as sensible. They’re grown-up young gentlemen, Fan, 
every man of ’em.” 

“ They’ll want their dinners all the same,” answered Fan. 

“ And they’ll want you to take ’em their dinners, I daresay; and 
want must be their master!” replied the miller. ‘I don’t like it, 
Fan, I tell ’ee—TI don’t like it. What call have you to go more nor 
a mile up water-side after three young sparks like them? I may be 
behind the times, Fan—I daresay as I am; but it can’t be right. 
I don’t like it, I tell ’ee, lass, and I won’t have it!” 

“Tm not a child, father,” answered the girl in perfect good- 
humour. “I should think I can take care of myself in uglier 
places than Ripley Lock ; and I was going on to see the housekeeper 
at Oakover, whether or no. However, if you think well, Pll send 
Jane with the basket; only she’s wanted in the house, let alone that 
she’s young and giddy; and if I was you, father, I’d sooner trust me 
nor her.” 

“T can get serving-lasses by the score,” answered old Draper very 
gruffly, because a tear was twinkling in the corner of his eye, “ but 
I have only one daughter. I’ve been a kind father to you, Fan, ever 
since you and me used to watch the big wheel together when you 
was too little to go up the mill-steps. Don’t ye come a-flyin’ in my 
face because you’ve growed up into a fine likely young woman— 
don’t ye now !” 

She was touched ; she couldn’t help it. She went round the table, 
and put her hand on the old man’s shoulder. For the moment she 
was willing to be a dutiful and affectionate child. 

“You have been a kind old daddy,” she said, turning his dusty 
face up to kiss it; “and I wouldn’t vex you for that kettleful of 
gold. But you won’t mind my stepping across to Oakover— now, 
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will you, father? And I'll be sure to come back and give you your 
tea.” 

She knew exactly how to manage him. 

“‘ You’re a good lass, I do believe,” said he, rising from the table, 
“and a sensible one, too; maybe, more nor I think for. Well, 
there’ll be no harm in your taking a basket of prog, and leaving it 
at the Lock for them young chaps. But don’t ye go a-fishin’ along 
of ’em, there’s a good lass! Folk will talk, my dear. Why, they’ll 
hardly let me alone when I give Widow Bolt a lift home from market 
in the cart. Now, hand us a light for the pipe, Fan. I’ve said my 
say, so I’m off to my work ; and I’ll leave you to yours.” 

But Mr. Draper shook his head, nevertheless, while he walked 
round by the mill-sluice, smoking thoughtfully. 

“ She’s wilful,” he muttered—* wilful ; and so was her mother. 
Most on ’em ’s wilful, as I see. I’m thankful the boys is doing so 
well. They’re good sons to me, they are. And yet—and yet I’d 
sooner both on ’em was sold up—lI’d sooner see the river run dry, 
and the mill stop work—lI’d sooner lose the close, and the meadow, 
and the house, and the stock—than that anything should go wrong 
with little Fan!” 

Little Fan in the meantime having gained her point was in high 
good-humour. She sang merrily over what trifling work she chose 
to do about the house, abstaining from harsh words to Jane, who 
whenever she had a spare moment seemed to be peeling potatoes. 
She packed a basket with eatables, and filled a bottle with wine, for 
the anglers. Then she attired herself in a very becoming dress, 
put on a pair of well-fitting gloves, not quite new, just like a real 
lady’s, she told herself, and crowned the whole with a killing little 
bonnet. Anybody meeting Miss Draper as she sauntered leisurely 
along the river-side with her basket in her hand would have taken 
her for the Rector’s young wife, or the Squire’s daughter at the least. 

Even the anglers were something dazzled by this brilliant appari- 
tion. Burton, proud of his acquaintance made the day before, felt 
yet a little abashed by so fascinating an exterior. Ainslie scanned 
her attentively, but this, I imagine, chiefly because her bonnet 
reminded him of Norah’s ; while Dolly, who was getting very hungry, 
took off his hat with a polite bow, observing in a low voice, for the 
benefit of his companions— : 


‘*Tt was the miller’s daughter, 
And she stoppeth one of three 
On the banks of Allan-water— 
How I wish that it was me !” 


Miss Draper’s deportment in presence of three strange young gentle- 
men was a model of propriety and good taste. She simply vouch- 
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safed a curtsey, to be divided amongst them ; offered her father’s 
good wishes for their sport ; and proceeded to unpack her basket 
without delay. “For,” said she, “I have no time to spare. I am 
going a little farther up-stream, on an errand, and will call for the 
basket as I come back.” Nevertheless, though her eyes seemed 
fastened on her occupation, she had scanned each of them from 
top to toe ‘un two minutes, and learned the precise nature of the 
ground on which she was about to mancuvre. 

Burton’s name she had already learnt. One glance at Dolly 
Egremont’s jolly face satisfied her that with him she could have 
no concern. It must be the slim, well-made lad with the dark eyes 
and pleasant smile, whom she had engaged to subjugate. No 
disagreeable duty neither, thought Miss Fanny; so she set about 
it with a will. 

Leaving her basket in charge of Dolly, who pledged himself with 
great earnestness for its safety, she walked leisurely up-stream, and 
was pleased to observe that the three anglers separated at once ; 
his two companions choosing different sides of the river below the 
mill, while Gerard Ainslie followed the upward bend of the stream, 
not having yet put his rod together, nor unwound the casting-line 
from his hat. He was thinking but little of his fishing, this in- 
fatuated young man: certainly not the least of Miss Fanny Draper. 
No. The gleam on the water, the whisper of the sedges, the swallows 
dipping and wheeling at his feet, all the soft harmony of the land- 
scape, all the tender beauty of the early summer,—what were these 
but the embodiment of his ideal? And his ideal, he fancied, was 
far away yonder, across the marshes, thinking, perhaps, at that very 
moment, of him! She was not across the marshes, as we shall 
presently see, but within half a mile of where he stood. Never- 
theless, what would love be without illusion? And is not the 
illusion a necessary condition of the love? Look at a soap-bubble 
glowing in the richest tints of all the gems of earth and sea. Pre- 
.sently, behold, it bursts. What becomes of the tints? and where, 
oh! where is the bubble ? 

Gerard was roused from his dreams by the rustle of a feminine 
garment, and the sudden appearance of the miller’s daughter lying in 
wait for him at the very first stile he had to cross. She knew better 
than to give a little half-suppressed start, as when she met Vandeleur, 
or to display any of the affectations indulged in by young women of 
her class ; for wherever she picked it up, Miss Draper had acquired 
considerable knowledge of masculine nature, and was well aware 
that while timidity and innocence are efficient weapons against the 
old, there is nothing like cool superiority to overawe and impose 
upon the young. 
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She took his rod out of his hand, as a matter of course, while he 
vaulted the stile, and observed quietly, “I saw you coming, Mr. 
Ainslie, and so I waited for you. I suppose as you’re not much 
acquainted with our river; there’s a pool, scarce twenty yards below 
the bridge, yonder, where you'll catch a basket of fish in ten minutes, 
if you’ve any luck.” 

She looked very pretty in the gleams of sunlight with her 
heightened colour, and her black hair set off by the transparency 
she called a bonnet. Even to a man in love she was no despicable _ 
companion for an hour’s fly-fishing ; and Gerard thanked her heartily, 
asking her, if their ways lay together, to walk on with him, and 
point out the place. His smile was very winning, his voice low 
and pleasant, his manner to women soft and deferential—such a 
manner as comes amiss with neither high nor low: to a duchess, 
fascinating, to a dairy-maid, simply irresistible. Miss Draper stole 
a look at him from under her black eye-lashes, and liked her job 
more and more. 

“Tl come with you, and welcome,” said she, frankly. “The 
walk’s nothing to me; I’m used to walking. I’m a country-bred 
girl, you know, Mr. Ainslie, though I’ve seen a deal of life since 
I left the Mill.” 

“Then you don’t live at the Mill?” said Gerard, absently, for 
that unlucky bonnet had taken his thoughts across the marshes 
again. 

“TI do when I’m at home,” she answered, “ but I’m not often at 
home. I’ve got my own bread to make, Mr. Ainslie, if I don’t want 
to be a burden to father. And I don’t neither. I’m not like a real 
lady, you know, that can sit with her hands before her, and do 
nothing. But you mustn’t think the worse of me for that, must 

ou P” 
“‘Of course not!” he answered, as what else could he answer, 
wondering the while why this handsome black-eyed girl should thus 
have selected him from his companions for her confidences. 

“TI shouldn’t be here now,” she continued, “if it wasn’t to see 
how father gets on. There’s nothing but father to bring me back 
to such a dull place as Ripley. Yet, dull as it is, I can tell you, 
Mr. Ainslie, you must mind what you're at if you don’t want to be 
talked about !” 

“TI suppose you and I would be talked about now,” said he, 
laughing, “if we could be seen.” 

« J don’t mind, if you don’t!” she answered, looking full in his 
eyes. “Well, our walk’s over now, at any rate. There’s the bridge, 
and here’s the pool. I’ve seen my brothers stand on that stone, and 
pull ’em out a dozen in an hour!” 
a2 
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There was something of regret in her tone when she announced 
the termination of their walk that was sufficiently pleasant to his 
ear. He could not help looking gratified, and she saw it; so she 
added, “If you'll put your rod together, I’ll sort your tackle the 
while. They’ve queer fancies, have our fish, all the way from here 
to Ripley Lock, and they won’t always take the same fly you see 
on the water. They’re feeding now—look !” 

So the two sat down together on a large stone under a willow, 
with the stream rippling at their feet, and the hungry trout leaping 
like rain-drops, all across its surface—in the shadow of the opposite 
bank, in the pool by the water-lilies, under the middle arch of the 
bridge, everywhere just beyond the compass of a trout-rod and its 
usual length of line. Gerard’s eye began to glisten, for he was a 
fisherman to the backbone. He had put his rod together, and was 
running the tackle through its top joint when his companion started 
and turned pale. 

“Ts that thunder?” said she. “ Listen!” 

“Thunder!” repeated the busy sportsman contemptuously, “Pooh ! 
nonsense! It’s only a carriage.” 

Miss Draper was really afraid of thunder, and felt much relieved. 
“ Haven’t you a green drake?” she asked, hunting busily over his 
fly-book for that killing artifice. 

He stooped low to help her, and one of the hooks in the casting- 
line round his hat caught in her pretty little bonnet. They were 
fairly tied together by the ears, a position that without being at all 
unpleasant, was ridiculous in the extreme. She smiled sweetly in the 
comely face so close to her own, and both burst out laughing. At 
that moment a pony-carriage was driven rapidly across the bridge 
immediately over against them. Gerard’s head was turned away, 
but its occupants must have had a full view of the situation, and an 
excellent opportunity of identifying the laughers. The lady who 
drove it, immediately lashed her ponies into a gallop, bowing her 
head low over her hands as if in pain. 

Gerard sprang to his feet. ‘Did you see that carriage, Miss 
Draper ?” he exclaimed hurriedly. ‘“ Had it a pair of cream-coloured 
ponies ?” 

“ Cream-coloured ponies!” repeated Fanny, innocently. “I 
believe they was. I think as it were Miss Welby, from Marston 
Rectory.” 

His violent start had broken the casting-line, and he was free. 
Like a deer, he sprang off in pursuit of the carriage, running at top- 
speed for nearly a quarter of a mile. But the cream-coloured ponies 
were in good condition and well-bred,—with a sore and jealous 
heart immediately behind them, which controlled, moreover, a 
_ serviceable driving-whip. He could never overtake them, but laid 
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himself down panting and exhausted on the grass by the road-side, 
after a two-mile chase. 

When Gerard went back for his rod, Miss Draper was gone, but 
he had no heart for any more fishing the rest of that afternoon. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
HOT CHESTNUTS. 


AstounpEp at her companion’s unceremonious departure, the miller’s 
daughter stood for a while motionless, her bright face darkening into 
an expression of vexation, not to say disgust. Half-immersed, the 
neglected trout-rod lay at her feet, paying its line out slowly to the 
gentle action of the stream. Something in the click of the reel perhaps 
aroused the thriftier instincts of her nature. She stooped to extri- 
cate rod and tackle with no unpractised hand, and laid them on the 
bank ready for his return, and then she sat down again to think. 
Till within the last few minutes Miss Draper had been well pleased. 
Not averse to flirting, she would have consented, no doubt, to take in 
hand any of Mr. Archer’s young gentlemen; but her walk with 
Gerard Ainslie, though shorter, was also sweeter than she ex- 
pected. The refinement of his tone, his gestures, his manner alto- 
gether was extremely fascinating, because so unlike anything to 
which she was accustomed. ‘ He’s not so handsome as t’other,” 
soliloquised Miss Draper, “ for I make no count of the fat one” (thus 
putting Dolly ignominiously out cf the race), “but his hair is as 
soft as a lady’s, and his eyes is like velvet. He’s a nice chap, that! 
but whatever made him start away like mad, after Miss Welby and 
her pony-carriage? I wonder whether he’ll come back again. I 
wonder what odds it makes to me whether he comes back or noP 
Well, I’ve no call to be at the mill till tea-time. I'll just step on 
and gather a few violets at Ashbank, perhaps the young man would 
like a posy to take with him when he goes home! ” 

She recollected, almost with shame, how willingly she had given 
away another posy of violets to his fellow-pupil so short a time ago. 
Ashbank was a narrow belt of wood separating the meadow from 
the high-road. She had gathered many a wild flower under its 
tall trees, had listened to many a rustic compliment, borne her full 
share of many a rustic flirtation, in its sheltering depths. For the 
first time in her life she wished it otherwise; she wished she had 
held her head a little higher, kept her clownish admirers at a more 
respectful distance. Such conquests, she now felt, were anything 
but conducive to self-respect. She rose from her seat impatiently, 
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and it was with a heightened colour, and quick, irregular steps that 
she trod the winding footpath leading to the wood. 

She had never before thought the scenery about Ripley and its 
neighbourhood half so pretty. To-day there was a fresher verdure in 
the meadow, softer whispers in the woodland, a fairer promise in the 
quiet sky. She could not have analysed her feelings, was scarce con- 
scious of them, far less could she have expressed their nature ; yet 
she felt that for her, as for all of us, there are moments when 


A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea ; 


and this was one of them. 

There is a certain fire dreaded by burnt children, and often kindled 
by the tiniest spark, at which it is unspeakable comfort to warm the 
hands, but with the glow of which people never seem satisfied till 
they have burnt their fingers. Like other fires, it should be poked 
sparingly, is easily smothered with over-much fuel, and burns, I 
think, fiercest in the hardest weather. Also, though a good servant, 
it is a bad master; carefully to be watched, lest it spread to a con- 
flagration ; scarring deep where it scorches, to leave the sufferer 
marked and disfigured for a life-time. 

Of that fire the miller’s daughter had been hitherto unconscious. 
She had always stood, as yet, on higher ground than those of the 
other sex, whatever their station, on whom she had thought it worth 
while to exercise her fascinations. It was capital fun then. It was 
all mirth, merry-making, rivalry, and gratified vanity. Was it good 
fun now? She had already asked herself that question, though she 
had scarcely spent half-an-hour in the society of her new acquaintance. 
Already she had answered, No! It was something better than fun, 
this—something deeper, sweeter, and far more dangerous. The first 
time a swimmer trusts to his newly-acquired art, he exults, no doubt, 
in the excitement of his situation, the development of his power, but 
want of confidence in himself is the sure symptom that proves to him 
he is out of his depth. So was it now with Fanny. She longed for 
a mirror in which to arrange her hair, dishevelled by the south wind. 
She condemned the bonnet she had thought so killing an hour 
ago; she mistrusted her very muslin; she thought her gloves looked 
soiled and her boots untidy. She wondered whether he had detected 
freedom in her manner, want of education in her speech. She 
had often before wished she was a lady, but it was only that she 
might roll in a carriage, wear expensive dresses, and order about a 
quantity of servants. Now she felt as if she had over-rated the value 
of all these things, that silks, and splendour, and liveries were not the 
sole accessories of good breeding; and yet she wanted to be a lady 
more than ever. Why? Because Mr. Ainslie was a gentleman. 
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Thus, wishing, and dreaming, and repining, walking fast all the 
while, her colour was higher, and her temper less equal than usual 
when she reached the shadows of Ashbank, and climbed the stile she 
had crossed so often on similar expeditions after hazel-nuts or wild 
flowers in days gone by. Surmounting the obstacle less carefully 
than she might have done had she expected a looker-on, it cooled 
neither her face nor her temper to find Mr. Vandeleur strolling 
quietly through the copse, smoking a cigar with his usual air of 
careless good-humouved superiority. She bounced off the foot-board, 
and putting her head down, tried to pass him without speaking, but 
he stretched his arms across the path, and stopped her with a laugh. 

Her eyes flashed angrily when she looked up in his face. 

‘I do believe as you’re the devil!” exclaimed the girl, in a voice 
that seemed to denote she was in earnest. 

“T appreciate the compliment, Miss Fanny,” said he, removing 
the cigar from his mouth. “ But I assure you I am not, all the 
same. Yow are an angel though, my dear. I did not expect you 
for at least an hour, and as I hate waiting, I am grateful for your 
early appearance.” 

“T shouldn’t have come at all only I promised,” answered Miss 
Fanny in a disturbed voice. ‘“ And, there, I wish I hadn’t come 
at allas itis! Iwish I hadn’t met you in Ripley Lane! I wish 
I'd never set eyes on youin my life! I wish—what’s the use of 
wishing ?” 

“ What, indeed ?” replied Vandeleur. “I should have lost a very 
agreeable little acquaintance ; you, a tolerably useful friend. Some- 
thing has gone wrong, Miss Fanny, I’m afraid. You seem put out, 
and it’s very becoming, I give you my honour. Sit down, and tell 
us all about it.” 

“Tl not sit down, Mr. Vandeleur,” protested the miller’s 
daughter, glancing anxiously towards the river she had left. 
“ But [ll walk as far as the end of the wood with you. I suppose 
as you've got something particular to say since you’ve kept your 
appointment so correct.” 

“ Quite right,” he answered. “Something very particular, and it 
won’t bear delay neither. There’s no time to be lost. I want to 
know how youre getting on ?”’ 

Miss Draper controlled herself with an effort, and spoke in a hard 
clear voice. 

“T did what'you told me. I went to Mr. Archer’s yesterday, and 
made acquaintance with the young gentleman to-day.”’ 

“With Gerard Ainslie?” he asked. 

She nodded, and her colour rose. 

“ What do you think of him ?” continued Vandeleur smiling. 

“T don’t think about him at all,” she flashed out. “Oh, Mr. 
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Vandeleur, it’s a shame; it’s a shame! And it can’t be done 
neither! I do believe as he’s one to love the very ground a girl 
walks on !” 

‘he smile deepened on his face. ‘ Likely enough,” said he quietly, 
“but that won’t last long now he has seen you.” 

She looked a little better pleased. ‘Such nonsense!” she ex- 
claimed. “What can I do?” 

“This is what you can do,” replied Vandeleur, never lifting his 
eyes higher than her boots, “and nobody else about here, or I 
should not have asked you. You can detach the boy from his foolish 
fancy as easily as I can break off this convolvulus. Look here. If 
it won’t unwind, it must be torn asunder. If you can’t work with 
fair means, you must use foul.” 

While he spoke he tore the growing creepers savagely with his 
fingers, laughing more than the occasion seemed to warrant. Though 
she could not see how his eyes gleamed, she wondered at this exuber- 
ance of mirth. Strangely enough, it seemed to sober and subdue 
her. 

“Tell me what to do, sir,” said she quietly, with a paler cheek. 
“You've been a good friend to me, and I’m not an ungrateful girl, 
Mr. Vandeleur, indeed.” 

“You must attach young Ainslie to yourself,” he replied in the 
most matter-of-course tone. “It ought not to be a difficult job, and 
I shouldn’t fancy it can be an unpleasant one. Tell the truth now, 
Miss Fan, wouldn’t you like to have the silly boy over head and 
ears in love with you?” 

She turned her face away, and made no answer. Looking under 
her bonnet, he saw that she was crying. 

“Do you think I have no self-respect ?” she asked, in a broken 
voice. 

“T know J haven’t,” he answered, “but that’s no rule for you. 
Look ye here, Miss Fanny, business is business. I shouldn’t have 
brought you here without something to say. When you’ve done 
crying, perhaps you'll be ready to hear it.” 

“T’m ready now,” she replied, with a steady look in his face that 
he did not endure for half-a-second. 

“‘T gave youa month when we met the other evening, but I’ve 
altered my mind since then. If you'll halve the time, I'll double 
the money. There, you won’t meet so fair an offer as that every 
day in a market. What say you, Miss Fan? Are you game ?” 

She was walking with her hands clasped, and twined her fingers 
together as if in some deep mental conflict, but showed no other sign 
of distress. 

“T don’t like it,” she said quietly, but in clear forcible tones, 
“T don’t like it. I could do it better by either of the others. At 
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least, I mean they seem as though they wouldn’t be quite so much 
in earnest. And it looks such a cruel job, too, if so be as the young 
lady likes him—and like him she must, I’m sure. Who is the young 
lady, Mr. Vandeleur ? You promised as you’d tell me to-day.” 

It was true enough. Curiosity is a strong stimulant, and he had 
reserved this part of the scheme to ensure Miss Draper’s punctuality 
in keeping her appointment. 

“The young lady,” replied Vandeleur. “I thought you might 
have guessed. Miss Welby, of Marston.” 

“Has Miss Welby got a sweetheart ?” exclaimed the other in an 
accent of mingled jealousy, exultation, and pique. ‘“ Well, you do 
surprise me. And him! Why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

Why, indeed? He found her much more manageable now. She 
listened to his instructions with the utmost deference. She even 
added little feminine improvements of her own. She would do her 
very best, she said, and that as quickly as might be, to further all his 
schemes. And she meant it too. She was in earnest now. She 
understood it all. She knew why he had broken away from her so 
rudely, and started after the pony-carriage like a madman. It was 
Miss Welby, was it? And he*was courting her, was he? Then 
Fanny Draper learned for the first time why the afternoon had been 
so different from the morning. She felt now that she herself loved 
Gerard Ainslie recklessly, as she had never loved before. And 
it was to be a struggle, a match, a deadly rivalry between her- 
self and this young lady, who had all the odds in her favour, of 
station, manners, dress, accomplishments, every advantage over her- 
self except a fierce, strong will and a reckless, undisciplined heart. 

When Vandeleur emerged alone from Ashbank on his way home 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with the ardour of his partisan. 
He was not easily astonished, as he used often to declare, but on 
the present occasion he shook his head wisely more than once, and 
exclaimed in an audible voice— 

“ Well, I always thought Miss Fan wicked enough for anything, 
but I’d no idea even she could have so much devil in her as that!” 

J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 











PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


Tne next session of Parliament bids fair to be one of the most 
eventful in our history. The difference between political parties is 
widening. The extremes are gaining strength, and the intermediate 
moderate party have lost their power and credit. One extreme party 
impugns the universal judgment of mankind as to the goodness and 
freedom of our institutions, and proclaims that the British people is no 
better off than Russian serfs are; the other extreme party speaks with 
narrow oligarchical views, and maintains the British constitution in 
letter, but not in spirit. The present session will not be without good 
result if it definitely ranges the two great parties of the State. The 
Tory or Conservative party, if they stick to their old principles, are 
in a growing minority in the country, and can only keep power by 
attracting to their side a certain number of those whose sympathies 
and votes have hitherto been with the Liberals. ‘The Liberal party 
was cruelly shattered by the events of last year, and a bitterness 
of feeling has sprung up between different sections of it, which is 
greatly to be deplored. Still during the last session, on almost every 
question except that of Reform, they voted together, and if some 
common ground of union could be found among them, they would 
quickly regain the political power which they ought never to have 
lost. Are there no means for bringing Mr. Bright and Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Stuart Mill and Mr. Lowe, again to act in the same party? Is 
it not obvious that the party of progress must hold together, those 
of extreme views tolerating the more timid, and the more timid 
remembering that the measures which they hesitate to pass may not 
lead to the extreme results anticipated by the more enthusiastic 
partizans of them? Men are apt to mix up speculative opinions with 
practical politics, and to assume that every measure if passed will 
lead to its extreme logical consequences. On this reasoning many 
persons opposed the great Reform Bill of 1832, not because they 
demied that reform was needed, but because they feared that it would 
accelerate the passage to democracy, and tend to shake the stability 
of the institutions of the country. Just the contrary has been the 
effect of it, and the people of this country are beyond comparison 
more attached to their institutions now than they were before the 
Reform Bill. The safest mode, after all, of proceeding in-practical 
politics is to judge what appears to be wanted at the present time, 
without too much care about remote consequences which may never 
come to pass. 

With these preliminary observations let us cast a glance at what is 
the state of parties in the present Parliament. There is a nominal 
majority of about seventy for the Liberals, and in spite of this a 
Conservative Government is in power. The Government therefore, 
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which can only subsist by the votes of the House of Commons, finds 
itself in nominal antagonism to that body. Yet nobody has any fear 
of the supplies being stopped, and there is a chance of ministers being 
able to continue some time in their anomalous position, or maybe to 
improve it. It probably depends upon themselves. According to our 
view the middle, the moderate position is vacant, and success will attend 
those who are able to fill it. The Liberals lost it by some of their 
party leaning, in words rather than in acts it is true, to the extreme. 
The Conservatives may keep it by adopting liberal principles and 
vigorous administrative measures, until their opponents be again united. 
What the country wants is to be really governed. To have many 
knotty problems solved, which have been teasing it too long; to have 
an end of the old /aisser aller principle, so blamed in the old Whigs: 
a principle good, no doubt, in a perfect state of society, but which 
for years past has been only a hiding-place for weak or timid 
ministers. 

When Parliament meets, what will the ministry do? This is 
the subject of deepest interest at the present moment. The ques- 
tion on the threshold is Reform. Will a Reform Bill be announced 
in the Queen’s Speech? If it be so, the majority of the House 
will be satisfied. If not, opposition must at once begin. In the 
latter case Government will be understood to have adopted a line 
of policy opposed to all reform, and different from that which they 
pursued when they were last in power. Such a course will be at 
once fatal to them, for an amendment to the Address, favourable to 
reform, will be moved, and almost certainly carried. If thrown out 
it would be the signal for an agitation through the country, only 
equalled by that of 1832, that would do infinite mischief, and revive 
political passions which it would take a generation to allay. On what 
rational grounds could the Government oppose a motion that the 
question of parliamentary reform should be considered without delay, 
when they brought in a measure themselves in 1859, and did not 
oppose the second reading of the bill last year? The Conservative 
members, particularly from the north of England, are cautious and 
dispassionate men, and it was understood last year that if it had 
depended upon them alone, something like the measure proposed by 
the Government would have been carried. We take it for granted, 
therefore, that the Government will introduce the question, and 
wishing this time really to see it carried, we hope they will proceed 
by resolution to define the proportions of the bill. The procedure by 
resolutions has this advantage, that only one question at a time 
comes under the notice of the House—renting, rating, household 
suffrage can be separately considered, disfranchisement, grouping of 
boroughs can be thoroughly discussed, and when the House has got 
through its resolutions, it will not be disposed to spend much time 
on the bill. The plan of proceeding by resolution was adopted 
on the suggestion of Lord J. Russell in 1858, with regard to Lord 
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Derby’s India Bill, and got the House out of the difficulties in 
which it was involved by that fanciful project. 

Every member should come up with the determination that the 
question shall be settled this year. There should be an end of calcu- 
lations as to which party will gain by carrying the measure. The 
country requires a settlement, and too much really necessary work has 
been postponed now for sixteen years on account of the Reform 
Bill. Each party has been afraid of letting the other party carry it, 
because this would establish in their favour a debt of gratitude from 
the new voters, and secure them in power. Thus Lord Derby was 
beaten in 1859, and Lord Russell in 1866; and if we continue this 
course, a stop will altogether be placed to useful legislation. It is 
by no means certain that the carrying of a Reform Bill will strengthen 
the Government carrying it as much as is commonly supposed. 
The Whigs made this mistake in 1832, and loudly complained 
of ingratitude shortly afterwards. The truth is, that the public 
quickly forget the past; and look each succeeding year to the 
actual measures and policy of the Government. If they find 
them able and enlightened, they support them; if the contrary, 
they turnthem out. Suppose Lord Derby to carry the Reform Bill 
this year, and next year to oppose some liberal measure of education 
or Church policy ;—the Liberals would then instantly resume their 
large majority, and with it their tenure of office. The general 
feeling of the country is moderate liberal, and this applies to 
rural as well as to town districts. If there was a confidence 
established in the leaders of the Liberal party, and their language 
was moderate, the English counties would soon slip from the fingers 
of the Conservatives, as the Scotch boroughs have done entirely, and 
as the Scotch counties are gradually doing. One thing is certain, that 
if the Conservatives attempt to withdraw the town votes from the 
counties, the fate of the Government is sealed. No part of the Bill 
of 1859 was more unpopular than that which made a similar pro- 
position, and it will still be regarded as a factitious mode of keeping 
the counties a little longer in Conservative hands. 

Besides the Reform question, there are many others which those 
who look at politics from a national, and not from a party point of view, 
will be anxious to see advanced. The foremost of these is Education ; 
—education not only of those who are assisted by State aid, but of 
the middle and upper classes. Six years have passed since the Com- 
missioners on Popular Education issued their able report. They 
proved the encouraging fact that nearly all children in England 
were receiving some education; that there was an organisation 
which, principally established in the last twenty years, had suc- 
ceeded in reaching all classes except a certain proportion of vagrants 
and criminals. The point that required attention, therefore, was 
the improvement in the quality of education, and the making it 
accessible, at a low price, to all children. The recommendations 
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of the Commissioners have been very imperfectly carried out. The 
Revised Code dealt with only one important part of the subject, 
leaving the questions of County Boards, and Rates for Education, and 
the still more immense question of the Charities, wholly untouched. 
And why were county boards and county rating for education 
impossible? Because the whole organisation of the counties requires 
to be amended, and the Liberal Government has been vainly en- 
treated to bring in these reforms for the last twenty years. At 
present the county rates are levied by the magistrates, that is, by 
irresponsible officers chosen by the Crown for life. With regard to 
the vast amount levied by them, taxation and representation do not 
go together, and no Government could venture largely to increase 
the county expenditure under the present system, because it would 
create just discontent. A similar system prevailed in the boroughs 
until the great Reform Bill, and was done away with by the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act of 1836. Since then taxation is levied in 
the boroughs by officers elected by the ratepayers. A similar reform 
is urgently required in our counties, and lies at the root of many im- 
provements in our rural districts, not the least of which would be 
County Boards and County Rates for education. There is little hope 
under the present Government of these reforms being carried out, for 
it was the Tory opposition which defeated the Bill for County Financial 
Boards in 1850, without which the other measure can never be carried 
out. 

Another most important recommendation of the Commission was 
the utilising the charities of England for educational purposes, and 
the merging into one body with enlarged powers of the Charity Com- 
mission and of the Committee of Council on Education. Instead of a 
well-drawn scheme having been brought forward, on which it would be 
a credit even to be beaten, inquiry still drags its slow length along, 
and session after session remains unfruitful. Education is one of 
the great battle-fields of party. The object of the Liberals is to 
draw it more or less out of the hands of the clergy, who are now 
unduly saddled with expense; of the Conservatives to preserve it as 
a great proselytising instrument for the Established Church. Too 
many of the clergy still uphold an imperfect and charity system 
of education, given by themselves, and prevent the establishment 
of a national system, in which children of all denominations 
should obtain at the school the secular and moral knowledge which 
they can receive in common, and be dependent on parents and clergy- 
men for the religious instruction which they are the proper persons to 
give. The Conservatives have been equally opposed to improvement 
in the higher grades of education, and it was Lord Derby who 
really defeated the Public Schools Bill. He carried an amendment 
that the commissioners should not have power to recommend alterations 
in the constitution of scholastic foundations. As this was the very 
point most requiring reform, the carrying of the amendment was 
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the virtual defeat of the Bill. There is little, therefore to hope 
for from the Conservatives in matters of education, and the Liberal 
party will require to be active in keeping this urgent subject before 
the attention of the public. Lastly, we hope the time may soon come 
when no man shall be allowed to keep his child without training, any 
more than without food; when he shall be liable to punishment for 
neglecting this duty; when the state shall stand in loco parentis to 
such unfortunate children, and give them the education which 
their parents refuse. If it is the business of the State to see that 
every child is properly educated, itis equally its duty to take measures 
that every citizen is duly qualified to fulfil his obligation to defend 
his country in time of need. 

The Commission which has just sat on recruiting for the army 
has recommended nothing but weak palliatives. It remains to be seen 
if General Peel will have nerve enough to grapple with the whole 
subject. This is at present complicated with the question of reliefs to 
our scattered colonies, and to our immense army in India. These 
must first be dealt with before we can arrive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment of our military affairs. If the recommendations of a Committee 
of the House of Commons were carried out, our colonial force, and 
with it a difficult and expensive system of reliefs, would be greatly 
reduced. With regard to India, it will be impossible to keep up the 
present system, and we believe that the best military authorities are 
fast verging to the opinion that the course we took in 1860 in 
amalgamating the English and Indian army was a wrong one, and 
that we must retrace our steps. The force we have in India may, 
by proper measures in time, be greatly reduced. What Europeans are 
wanted there should form a local army, and probably be enlisted for 
permanent service. India is too vast ever to be treated as a mere 
dependency of Great Britain, and ought always to be considered as 
our separate Eastern empire, with its separate military and civil 
establishments, to be more and more drawn from the country itself. 
If in this way we get rid of a considerable portion of our colonial 
and Indian complications, the problem of the English army would 
be reduced within manageable compass, and we might then either 
introduce short terms of voluntary service, as recommended by some 
high authorities, or, what would be the best and fairest, and there- 
fore most truly liberal measure, oblige every man to pass through 
the army for a short time, as is done in Prussia. Perhaps a combina- 
tion of the two systems, voluntary and compulsory, might be possible, 
but it is certain that the question is urgent, and must be considered 
on a wider basis than that adopted by the Commission. If General 
Peel endeavours to bring in real and sound reform, he deserves 
every assistance that the Liberals can give him. They have had 
their turn and failed. They ought to allow fair play. 

These are only examples of the importance of the questions 
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which require notice. What shall I say of Ireland, on which real 
differences of principle exist, the Eastern question, the Alabama 
claims, the Poor Law, India, the Navy, and other subjects as great 
as those considered? We have only glanced at one or two of 
the principal questions. The question of Parliamentary Reform 
stops the way, and must be at once decided. The opinion of 
those persons is probably right, who think that it cannot be set- 
tled without the concurrence of the two great political parties of 
the State. At any rate, it would be best so decided, and those were 
doubtful friends of the national welfare who stopped the passage 
of the bill last year. It was not the Conservative party who were 
to blame for this, but those who, actuated no doubt by the best 
motives, deserted their own side. We believe it was impossible 
to devise a better bill than that introduced by the Government. . 
As to the objection that £7 was fixed on no principle, a moment’s 
consideration shows it to be worthless. Seven pounds was fixed 
on because an artisan living in a £7 house has generally the 
education and independence fitting him to appreciate the fran- 
chise; and the majority of the hard-working artisans can raise 
themselves to live in £7 houses, but not in £10 houses. There 
is just as much principle involved in it as in household suffrage. 
Both have steps below the limit fixed, and leave out some classes. 
Below the £7 franchise there is household, manhood, and woman- 
hood suffrage; in the case of household suffrage only the two 
last. The statement, therefore, that there is a difference in principle 
between £7 suffrage and household suffrage, that the one will form a 
definitive stand-point, the other not, appears based on no sound 
argument. There may be good reasons for adopting household 
suffrage, but to have weight they must be sounder than that drawn 
from its supposed finality. In spite of all obstacles the Govern- 
ment last year would have succeeded had they remained firm to 
their original proposition of carrying only a Franchise Bill. Their 
very defective plan for the redistribution of seats killed the Reform 
Bill of last year. 

It is in crises like these that tact and management, both public 
and private, may produce results of the highest political import- 
ance. By private management we mean the putting the plain 
common-sense view of the case in private conversation before in- 
fluential and moderate opponents, to see if there be not some com- 
mon ground of agreement upon which a majority may be secured. 
Lord Palmerston was famous for his success in this respect, and 
we over and over again saw the cup of office dashed from the thirsty 
lips of the front bench opposite, owing to the unexpected defection 
of supporters, who at the last moment preferred a national to a 
party view of politics. It was currently reported last year that 
there was a large band of Conservative members who were anxious to 
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come to an arrangement with the Government about Reform, 
but their latent sympathy was not utilised, neither was any attempt 
made to mitigate the hostility of the unnatural opposition on the 
Liberal side. Like Victor Emmanuel at Custozza, they would 
take every position in front, or not at all. Defeat was the con- 
sequence. This check to the Liberal party will, however, be of 
permanent advantage to it. It will eliminate from it those who 
are not really Liberal, but simply came in under Lord Palmerston’s 
name. It will unite in closer bonds a body of hard-working mem- 
bers who will gradually find what aims they have in common, and 
who will form a real party. If their attitude in this session is 
firm, and not factious, determined, but not insulting, there are 
questions enough of principle, connected chiefly with education 
and religion, on which both sides conscientiously differ, and on 
which a legitimate battle may be fought. And when power is once 
regained, it should be distinctly understood that it is valuable only 
as a means of carrying out really Liberal reforms and active ad- 
ministration. We are inclined to disagree even with so high 
an authority as Mr. Gladstone, who said in his speech on the 
Tests Abolition Bill last year, “I do not think it would be desir- 
able that the Government should make themselves responsible for 
any proposition which had nota fair chance of success.” A Liberal 
government, when it comes into power, should only consent to hold 
office on the condition of being able to carry Liberal measures. They 
should determine, when they come in, what measures they consider 
to be necessary for the onward progress of the country, and not 
consent to stay in office if they cannot carry them. For the last 
twenty years this has hardly been the doctrine of the Liberals; and 
they have consented too long to remain rather as ministers of the 
other side than representing the average opinion of their own sup- 
porters. To this is in a considerable degree to be attributed that 
lukewarmness and division which unfortunately at present weaken 
their power. If led with discretion and spirit they might become a 
smaller, but more powerful body. The more advanced would have 
their talents occupied in assisting the Government; the less advanced 
would have their standard of liberalism raised. There are two kinds 
of reform that are needed,—the one constitutional, the other ad- 
ministrative ; and one of the best arguments for the former is the 
want of the latter, and the impossibility of getting it until the 
House of Commons is elected on a wider basis. The time of the 
Liberals while out of office will be well occupied in healing their 
intestine differences, and finding common grounds of cohesion ; and 
as the country is with them, if they strike the average of the opinions 
of their party, they will before long find a legitimate opportunity 
of again directing the administration of the country. 


Henry D. Seymour. 
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[Two unconsidered charges were made against Mr. Bright in the 
November Number of this Review. I represented him as having 
said, first, that “a// the land of England is in the hands of 150 
proprietors ;”’ and, secondly, that “the poor only are fit to legis- 
late for the rich.” I am happy to retract both charges. It is 
needless to add that I very sincerely regret having made them. 

Hexry D. Srymovr.] 


THE “ crowning of the edifice,” to which FRANCE has so long been taught by 
her Emperor to look forward, has taken place at last ; and it must be confessed 
that the imperial temple of freedom, in its completed form, looks very much 
like a brilliant sham. The right of putting questions to Ministers is beset with 
such restrictions that it is practically valueless ; the surveillance hitherto exer- 
cised by the Minister of the Interior over the press is transferred to the police 
tribunals, the result of which will simply be that newspapers which offend the 
Government will have to pay fines instead of receiving avertissements ; and the 
debate on the Address, which, though objectionable in many respects, was the 
only means possessed by the deputies for freely expressing their opinions, has 
been abolished. It is difficult to understand how the introduction of such 
measures can be regarded as an extension of the liberties of France. Those 
who look upon them in this light have attempted to account for the adoption 
by the Emperor of a liberal policy at home, by the necessity of affording to his 
people some compensation for the mistakes of his foreign policy. It seems to 
us that the true explanation of the late changes is to be looked for, not in a 
desire on the part of the Emperor to make concessions, but in his fear lest the 
speeches of the Opposition in the coming session should still further inflame 
the discontent with which, as is well known, all classes of Frenchmen still 
regard the results of the late war. The words attributed to the Empress 
‘‘pour faire des concessions il faut étre fort,” convey a great truth, which 
Napoleon, knowing the immense value of prestige in the eyes of Frenchmen, 
could hardly have failed to perceive; and it is notorious that M. Thiers, and 
several other distinguished orators of the Opposition, have for the last month 
been preparing all the resources of their eloquence for an unusually bitter attack 
on the Government. By the suppression of the debate on the Address these 
orators have been effectually silenced, and the measures which accompanied this 
important step seem to be little more than the tinsel which coyers the pill. 
A real privilege has been replaced by some constitutional forms ; it remains to 
be seen whether the French people will consent to accept the shadow for the 
substance. 

The Ministerial changes which have accompanied the new decree call for a 
few words of remark. The most important of these is unquestionably the 
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withdrawal of M. Fould, whose great influence has on many occasions been 
successfully exerted in favour of a policy of retrenchment at home and of peace 
abroad. His successor, M. Rouher, who has of late acquired so much power 
in the Ministerial councils that he has been nicknamed ‘‘ the Grand Vizier,” 
has hitherto shown no such scruples; and the department of finance, if it 
remains in his hands, will probably become more compliant with the plans 
of the Emperor than ever. M. Rouher will have a strong supporter of his 
financial projects in his friend and pupil, M. Forcade de la Roquette, the new 
Minister of Commerce. In the War department, the advanced age of Marshal 
Randon gave a decent pretext for his supersession by Marshal Niel, a clear and 
practised speaker, though his roughness of manner has made him many enemies 
in the army. Perhaps the most popular of the new appointments is that 
of Admiral Rigault de Genouilly as Minister of Marine. The news of his 
appointment has been received with the greatest enthusiasm at all the sea- 
ports; and his criticism, in the Military Re-organisation Committee, of the 
plan proposed by his predecessor for the reform of the navy, has established his 
reputation as an able administrator, possessing a thorough knowledge of nayal 
affairs. 





The liberation of Iraty from the rule of the foreigner is now complete. 
The last French soldier has left Rome; the last Austrian soldier has left 
Venetia; and although all the Italians are not yet under one government, 
they are ruled by men of the same nation as themselves. The country of 
Dante and Alfieri may well triumph at this realisation of their dearest hopes ; 
but the task of the politicians and patriots of Italy is still far from being at 
an end. Independence and liberty are expensive privileges, which carry in their 
train heavy responsibilities, increased taxation, and party strife. The debates 
in the Chamber at Florence have shown that the Italians are possessed of great 
political qualities, but they have also betrayed the want of a feeling of unity 
between the various provinces, and the reluctance of the people to take their 
share of the burthens of the State. There is no distinctly marked party in the 
Chamber; it is composed of a number of petty cliques gathered round leaders 
whose aims are far more of a personal than a national kind; and the sections 
known as the ‘‘ Government party” and the ‘‘ Left”’ are consequently always 
changing according to the views of those leaders. Thus MM. Crispi and 
Mordini, who are commonly known as the leaders of the Left, have sometimes 
voted in direct opposition to each other, as in the case of the September Con- 
vention, which was opposed by the former and supported by the latter. The 
same two deputies, when they were put up for the office of vice-president at the 
beginning of the present session, did not obtain a single voice in their fayour 
from the Left, and were entirely supported by the Right and Centre. It is this 
constant shifting of parties which renders the position of a ministry at Florence 
so precarious ; and with two such dangerous subjects as the financial question 
and that of Rome pressing for solution, we cannot wonder that the present 
Government feels that its days are numbered. 

The material condition of Italy is at this moment anything but flourishing. 
This is partly attributable to the want of enterprise of the inhabitants, partly 
to the unsettled state in which the country has remained since 1859 ; but mainly, 
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we believe, to the commercial treaty with France, which was concluded two 
years ago on terms very unfavourable to Italy. Both the town and the country 
populations suffer greatly from want of work; shocking cases of death from 
starvation are frequently recorded in the Italian papers; and brigandage, the 
cholera, and the diminution in the number of foreign visitors, who were at one 
time a fruitful source of gain to Italian tradesmen, have all powerfully con- 
tributed to retard the material development of the country. In Sicily, too, 
revolutionary agitation is still rife. So unsafe has travelling become in that 
island, that the prefect of police, Rudini, has found it necessary to issue an 
edict forbidding any one to leave his village without a written permission from 
the police. In such circumstances the proposed reyiyal by Signor Scialoja of 
the tax on corn-mills, which was so unpopular in Naples under the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, seems highly impolitic. It is ditlicult to understand 
why the sum which this tax is expected to produce should not be obtained 
either by a small increase in the income-tax or by a reduction of the army, 
which it can no longer be necessary to keep up at the same strength as when 
Venetia was still unconquered and the Austrians threatened Italy from the 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 
Notwithstanding the confident tone assumed by the Government papers of 
Italy in regard to the Roman question, we cannot help thinking that there is 
but little chance of a reconciliation heing arrived at between Victor Emmanuel 
and the Pope. We expressed a similar opinion last December, when the rumour 
of Signor Vegezzi’s mission to Rome had given rise to a general belief, especially 
among English journalists, that all was about to be settled amicably and in 
accordance with the aspirations of the friends of Italian unity; and the event 
has shown that our anticipations were not unfounded. The cardinal error of 
the view generally taken by Englishmen of the Roman question is, that they 
look upon it simply as a question of material interest. Taken from this point 
of view, the obstinacy of the Holy Father in refusing to make terms with the 
King of Italy must appear simply unintelligible. He cannot hope to maintain 
himself on his throne by his own unaided efforts; he has no one to protect him ; 
and a revolution must come, sooner or later, to deprive him of his temporal 
power, unless he voluntarily resigns it, in return for many substantial con- 
cessions which Victor Emmanuel will certainly not offer when he has the game 
in his own hands. But the Roman question is not to be judged by the canons 
of ordinary European politics. The Pope’s only strength lies in the ideas which 
he represents, and of these the one which lies atthe root of all the power of Cath»- 
licism is that of the infallibility of its head and the inalienability of the sue- 
cession of St. Peter. This idea would be at once outraged if the Pope, renounc- 
ing the doctrine to which both himself and his predecessors have hitherto strictly 
adhered, gave up to another sovereign the territory which Catholics regard as a 
sacred heirloom, devoted to the use of their Church, and which it would there- 
fore be little less than sacrilege to alienate. Here is the great difficulty in the 
way of an amicable settlement, and it seems imsurmountable. On religious 
matters, such as those which form the subject of the negotiations with Signor 
Tonello, the Pope cannot haye any possible objection to treat with the Govern- 
ment at Florence; but, if he remains true to his principles, he must decline 
even to listen to any proposition the effect of which would be to deprive him of 
his temporal power. 
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In America the struggle between the President and the Congress has pro- 
ceeded to the verge of extremities. If, however, we look at matters as they 
really are, and not as the fancy of partisans paints them, we shall be wise to 
guard ourselyes against agreeing unconditionally with those who look upon 
the impeachment of the President as an accomplished fact, and predict a new 
American revolution. The breach between the President and the Congress has 
now existed a twelyemonth. It was begun by his message of December, 1865— 
was widened by his veto of the 19th of February, 1866—by his speech at 
Washington—by his second yeto against the admission of the negroes to the 
privileges of the whites, and by his third against the conversion of the territory 
of Colorado into a State. When he made his well-known tour last autumn in 
the North, reconciliation was rendered quite impossible by his impolitic and 
outrageous attacks on the majority in the Congress, thereby making it his 
bitterest enemy, while by his passionate animosity he alienated all the educated 
persons who had hitherto wavered as to the course they were to adopt, without 
at the same time gaining over to his side the uneducated masses. If he had 
up to that time cherished any illusions in regard to his position, they must 
have been totally dispelled by the reception he met with in the country, and 
still more by the result of the elections for the Congress which met in March. 
His vetoes had lost their power; the Congress gaye the franchise to the negro 
residents of Washington (District of Columbia), and reserved to itself the 
power of admitting the Southern representatives, by deciding that the conyoca- 
tion of the members of Congress should in future be performed by the Secretary 
of the House. 

Thus the present programme of the majority may be stated as follows :— 
Negro franchise ; abolition of the States’ governments founded by Mr. Johnson, 
and simultaneous introduction of the territorial constitution in the South; 
exclusion of all the Southern States, except Tennessee, from the next Congress 
and the next presidential election ; and restriction of the power of the Executive 
so far as to prevent it from placing obstacles in the way of the carrying out of 
the decisions of Congress. Whether, in order to complete this programme, we 
should add another point, the impeachment of the President, seems to us 
doubtful. For the fact that Mr. Ashley’s motion was passed in the House 
of Representatives by an overwhelming majority, must not as yet be looked 
upon as a certain indication of the will of the majority that the President should 
be impeached and tried. Hitherto the majority has only empowered the judicial 
committee to inquire whether or no there are any real grounds for an impeach- 
ment. That it will carry matters to extremities we cannot by any means regard 
as certain; for, if it did, it would act in opposition to the better feeling of the 
country, and be guilty of a great political mistake, in stamping as a martyr 
the man whom it only wishes to expose to contempt. So gross an offence 
against public opinion and the plainest rules of policy is hardly to be expected 
from the Congress. For though the members of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives often allow themselves to be swayed by passion, practical common 
sense generally gets the upper hand in their deliberations. This has been 
always the case in American Congresses, which we rashly picture to ourselves 
as coarse, riotous, and violent meetings. There has certainly been no want 
of passionate speeches in the present Congress, but it has hitherto not arrived 
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at a single resolution which has come into violent opposition with the cautious 
policy of the Secretary of State, and his treatment of such delicate questions 
as those of Mexico and the Alabama claims deserve the highest praise. There 
is more quiet reflection below this stormy surface than superficial observers are 
disposed to believe. But, it is said, Mr. Johnson has thrown down the glove to 
the House of Representatives ; he will himself not recoil before extremities ; he 
will call out the troops and master the Congress before allowing himself to be 
unresistingly overthrown. Nothing can be further from the truth. Mr. Johnson 
is not the first President who has opposed the Congress ; others have done the 
same before him; and Andrew Jackson went considerably further than Johnson, 
with all his vetoes. Notwithstanding this, all was quietly settled; and there 
is as little chance now as there was then of the struggle between the two 
supreme powers in the State leading to a bloody revolution. On this point the 
Americans are perfectly at ease, while many of our own politicians predict a 
repetition in New York of the Paris revolutions, or an immediate revival 
of the war between North and South. 

Those who still believe, under present circumstances, in the power of Mr. 
Johnson to oppose the Congress by main force; who look upon a revival of the 
civil war at no distant future as possible; or who think that either Grant or 
Sherman have the influence, the power, and the will to protect the President 
by force of arms against the will of the House of Representatives, argue on 
premises which are completely false,-and can never succeed in arriving at any- 
thing like a sound view of American affairs. 














CAUSERIES. 


A FAVOURITE feature in every programme of rural sports is a race of asses. In 
this distinguished contest the victory is to him who arrives last at the winning- 
post. A similar principle, it is now well known, marks all proceedings in 
which the University of Oxford has to bestow her crown of laurel. Pedantic 
persons continue week after week to protest against the swamping of the edu- 
cated part of the community. That University, from which so many noblest 
ideas have come, and are coming every day, in which every vision, though 
vain as the shadow of smoke, every aspiration after a nobler life, however little 
in accord with the coarser outside world, finds a home and finds disciples, is 
represented by Sir William Heathcote and Mr. Hardy. It is the educated part 
of the community which rejects one of the most highly-educated Englishmen 
that ever lived in favour of a quarter-sessions chairman. In the same way Sir 
William Hamilton was rejected in favour of the Lord-knows-who. Mr. Max 
Muller was rejected. Mr. Montague Burrows was elected. All Oxford men of 
experience on seeing the list of candidates for any office in the University, from 
that of chief bull-dog up to that of her representatives in Parliament, instinctively 
ask who is the worst man, and instantly conclude that his success is certain. 
By some inscrutable accident Mr. Matthew Arnold was made Professor of Poetry. 
No fitter man could haye been got in all England. But this is a breach of Ox- 
ford habit and tradition which could not remain unrepaired. The time has 
now come when the iniquity of a really good election must be avenged. ‘‘ That 
d—d intellect,” for which the don thanked God he never had yoted and never 
would vote, must be taught to know its place. There appears to be two candi- 
dates, Mr. Ruskin and a Sir Francis Doyle. Does any Oxford man doubt for 
a moment who will win? The great qualification for the office in the eyes of 
anybody who knows the conditions of Oxford life, must surely be the power of 
stirring up intellectual enthusiasm. You want to raise young men to a higher 
intellectual pitch than is requisite for playing loo, playing cricket, and beating 
Cambridge at Putney. All these are very well in their way, and there can 
be no reason why Oxford men should not play cricket and beat Cambridge 
at Putney. But the great difficulty is in the face of these and similar 
attractions to make men care for ideas and intellectual principles, for knowledge, 
for purpose, for general mental activity and intellectual strenuousness. Oxford 
has two candidates before her. One has done as much as any writer of the time to 
kindle a passion for truth and sincerity, to warm into vigorous life an interest 
for all beautiful things, and all things of the understanding; he has made 
sluggish men intellectually active, careless men earnest, coarse men refined, 
quick men careful and thorough. The other, in the fashionable obscurity of 
West-end clubs, has written some decent verses. Can anybody doubt who 
is the more likely to influence the minds of young men with a pure and noble 
enthusiasm? And this being settled, can anybody doubt whom Oxford will 
choose ? 

If the people whom the Professor of Poetry has to instruct were in search of 
opinions on politics, or national economy, or government, there would not be 
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very much to be said on behalf of one of the most outrageous champions of Mr. 
Eyre. But lads from eighteen to one-and-twenty do not permanently absorb 
specific opinions. It would bea grave misfortune if they did. The difficulty 
is to make them care enough about having opinions of their own at all, and 
having right opinions. The object of intellectual education is twofold, as has 
been said before now: first, to develop the greatest amount of intellectual 
power; and second, to develop the greatest and most unswerving devotion to 
truth. Few men have exercised a more powerful influence on Young Oxford | 
within the last fifteen years than Mr. Carlyle. If that influence had extended 
so far as to breed up a generation with Mr. Carlyle’s specific opinions, I for one 
should haye thought it a singular calamity. But what is the fact? The 
large majority of those whom Mr. Carlyle’s writings stimulated into a general 
earnestness and enthusiasm of temper, are at this moment in matter of specific 
opinion keen sympathisers with that set of views on metaphysics, history, political 
economy, and government, of which Mr. Mill is the ablest exponent. Develop 
in lads the capacity for intellectual enthusiasm, and leave to time and later 
instructors the task of cutting channels in which it may run. 


The kind of objections that are raised against Mr. Ruskin would imply that 
in England we assume in literature the same attitude towards eminence as the 
Americans are said to assume in politics. No man is worth very much who 
does not say a great many things from which at least two-thirds of his contem- 
poraries will very strongly dissent. Anybody who holds distinct and original 
views, whether sound or unsound, is sure to find people who differ from him. 
This was the case with the late Mr. Buckle. Our national love for learned and 
original speculation is so slight, and our sluggishness, although less than it was, 
in pursuing liberty and philosophic matters thoroughly and devotedly is so very 
great, that anybody who says anything new is always either neglected or else 
he instantly becomes the wretched hero of a violent party fight. The re-publi- 
cation in a cheaper and more convenient form of Mr. Buckle’s ‘‘ History of 
Civilisation ” (3 vels., Longmans), reminds one of the fierce battle which was 
fought over his body when that great monument of industry first appeared 
before the eyes of Englishmen. His doctrine that the intellectual is the only 
progressive element in the history of the race, that all actions obey laws, and 
are capable of being almost predicted by taking averages, and so forth, were 
discussed with an acrimony and a heat that showed how little accustomed 
people were to listen to anything but their own views and crusted traditions ; 
and how little honour they are disposed to give to anybody who brings in- 
dustry, sagacity, impartiality, and all other virtues to the task of writing a 
book, unless these virtues also happen to lead him in the direction of the old- 
fashioned conclusions. For intellectual power, merely as such, no nation 
which cares so much about theology as we do can ever entertain respect enough. 
A theological nation is so ready to jumble together things that are disparate. 
The Scotch will not read Mr. Buckle’s first volume, because he says in the 
second that they are a priest-ridden people,—the truth being just the other 
way, that the priests are people-ridden. 'ree-willers abuse him because he 
believes that the will moves in obedience to the motive or set of motives that is 
strongest at the time; and persist in saying or thinking that to deny Free Will 
isto be an antinomian. It is the same with all the rest. Each man with a 
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strong prejudice on some single point of his own, finds that his author takes the 
other side. This is quite enough to obliterate all the excellence of the whole 
book. He reads no more—but he thinks he knows enough to abuse it all, just 
as if he had read and weighed it profoundly. Mr. Buckle’s book, like another, 
may have its defects. Let them be exposed as fully as it deserve, only let us 
not ignore the signal service which it has rendered to the study of history in 
this country. No changes, it should be noticed, are made in the new edition, 
if we except the important addition of an index. 


Another reprint of the month, that namely of Mr. Grove’s book on the Corre- 
lation of Physical Forces, along with the address on Continuity delivered last 
year at Nottingham before the British Association, might illustrate the same 
inclination to measure views in one department of thought by opinions in some 
other and totally different department. The people at Dundee have already had a 
preliminary skirmishing on the subject, and the baillies and other officials of that 
town have sounded the trumpet of defiance. Do they know what the Correlation 
of Physical Forces means ¥ Not the least. Have they any right to sit in judg- 
ment on the theory of Continuity as against Cataclysms? Not the faintest. 
But they conclude, for reasons of their own, that belief in Continuity tends to 
atheism. They might just as reasonably conclude that it tends to Mormonism 
or Teetotalism. 


Mr. Spedding, well-known to scholars as the editor of Bacon, has published 
some remarks on the relations between publishers and authors, and those 
between publishers and book-buyers. The gist of his views on the former point 
is that instead of the various arrangements now common, the simplest and 
justest plan would be for the publisher to pay the author a percentage upon 
the retail price of the volumes sold. The system of author and publisher dividing 
the profits excites a good deal of something like anger in Mr. Spedding’s mind. 
After all, is it not the case that every writer of good books is only too eagerly 
sought after by a publisher, while the writer of bad books deserves no sympathy, 
whatever befalls him’ A glance at the advertising lists surely shows that 
authors of all sorts have a much readier access to print and publication than is 
well for us who read. Of all the volumes published in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland every given twelvemonth, are there a hundred which any sane 
man would care to buy or read? Besides, every author can make what arrange- 
ment he chooses. There is free-trade in books as in other things. If one 
publisher declines an equitable arrangement, there are five who would accede 
toit. They are all hungering and thirsting for anybody who has anything to 
say, and who knows how to say it. The force of Mr. Spedding’s remarks is 
somewhat weakened by a repeated assurance that he is not speaking from 
personal experience, but only from what he has been told. His second set of 
complaints, against bad covers, narrow and mean margins, the insertion on the 
covers of all manner of incongruous advertisements, will excite perfect sympathy 
in the mind of everybody who loyes books. 


Epiror. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF NATIONAL Music; coMPRIsING RE- 
SEARCHES INTO POPULAR SONGS, TRADITIONS, AND Cusroms. By Car 
ENGEL. Longmans. 1866. 

From a sentence in Herr Engel’s preface to his new volume it appears that 

his previous book on “ The Music of the Most Ancient Nations” has met with 

more success than he had ventured to look for. The fact is worthy of note, us 
indicating some sort of advance in the tastes of the general public, and in the 
interest felt by musicians proper in the history of their art. There can be little 
doubt that one chief reason why educated men and women take so little interest 
in books on musical subjects, unless in the form of gossiping biographies, is 
to be found in their thoroughly superficial character, and in the radically 
erroneous ideas on which the existing musical theories are usually based. To 
every one familiar with the real history of music as an art, with the various 
forms which melody and harmony assume among different nations, with the 
actual physical laws of sound, and with the characteristic distinctions between 
classical and modern versification, nothing can be more tiresome than the study 
of treatises which assume that the European technicalities of the last three hun- 
dred years are enunciations of the eternal laws of nature. From IHerr Engel’s 
first book it was sufficiently clear that he was not one of those superstitious devotees 
of the diatonic scale who have hitherto had it all their own way among musical 
theorists and teachers. But in this ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of National 
Music” he distinctly avows himself 2 disbeliever in the existence of any natural 


laws of sound as the basis of the scales and harmonious combinations adopted 
by the great modern masters of the musical art. His whole book is, in facet, 
the work of a man who thinks for himself, and who is determined to execute 
thoroughly whatever he undertakes. DBeginning with the fundamental question 
of the nature and origin of scales, he examines almost every relation that can 


exist between musical sound as an expression of human thought and feeling 
in all parts of the world. The only subject in which his treatment is slight and 
unsatisfactory is that which bears on the use of music as un expression of the 
religious ideas of Christendom, which is merely touched on in connection with 
a variety of the secular uses to which music is put. After thirty pages of dis- 
cussion and illustrations of the characteristics of various kinds of national 
dance music, highly curious and interesting in themselves, it is disappointing 
to learn little or nothing on the early origin of melody and harmony, with their 
many varictics, springing from varieties of country and creed. And this is the 
more surprising, inasmuch as the study of, what may be termed, the compara- 
tive physiology of the innumerable melodic forms which Herr Engel has here 
collected would be materially assisted by an examination of the Ambrosian 
and the Gregorian chant, and of its gradual development into the choral 
and orchestral wonders of the great masters of Italy and Germany. Setting 
aside this omission, Herr Engel’s general treatment of his very wide subject 
is as instructive as it is entertaining. ‘The information he has got together is 


immense, and the specimens of melody which crowd his pages are as curious as 
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they are numerous. In the short space at my disposal it is, however, impos- 
sible to give anything like an abstract of a book full of solid matter, and 
requiring the illustrations in the text to make it intelligible, and I shall there- 
fore prefer to supplement Herr Engel’s treatment of the two special subjects 
which lie at the root of all such disquisitions, with one or two considerations 
on which he has left something to be added. These subjects are, moreover, 
just those on which the ordinary cultivated Englishman is most anxious for 
clear ideas, and is most puzzled when he listens to the semi-technical talk of 
professional and amateur musicians. 

The first of these is the great question of the nature and origin of scales; in 
other words, the nature and origin of tune. In examining the melodies of 
various races and periods, one surprising fact strikes every competent observer ; 
namely, that very different ideas as to what constitutes an agreeable succession 
of sounds prevail in different nations. Taking the limits of what we term the 
octave, one people divides the intermediate sounds between these limits on a 
totally different plan from that adopted by another ; one dividing it into a much 
larger number of tones than another, and also making selections from the tones 
which it has really adopted on totally different notions as to what constitutes 
a sequence agreeable to the ear. We modern Europeans divide the interval 
between the octaves into twelve equal divisions, which we term scmi-tones. 
When these semi-tones are sounded in succession, the sequence, as every child 
has to learn, is called the chromatic scale. But all our melodies are constructed 
on the theory that only a selection of these sounds is to be employed in any 
short phrase or passage, the one selection we have pitched upon being called 
the diatonic scule. At the same time, nowhere else in the world does anybody 
agree with us. It is not casy to understand the old Greek musical terminology, 
but it is certain that the Greeks employed much more delicate gradations be- 
tween one sound and another than are provided for by our scales. Travellers, 
again, in all parts of the world, who study national music, find that the octave 
is divided on systems which may differ from one another, but that nearly all 
races agree in singing in a fashion which we feel to be horribly out of tune; while 
our melodies seem equally disagreeable, and distinctly out of tune, to ears not 
trained like our own. The question then is, are all these varieties purely arbi- 
trary ? or is our division of the octave founded on the natural luws of musical 
sound ¢ 

Those who maintain the latter view, ground their conclusion on certain 
acoustic phenomena of concords and discords. Experiment shows that when 
two musical tones are produced, in which the number of the pulsations of the 
one is an exact multiple of the pulsations of the other, they mingle with one 
another so completely that the ear detects no clashing of the two waves of 
sound; these two simultaneously struck tones being what we term a concord. 
On the other hand, when the numbers in question are not thus related to one 
another, the result is a distinct throbbing more or less perceptible even to the 
uncultivated ear; and this we call a discord. Striking, then, a succession of 
strings tuned to produce an arithmetical series of multiples of the vibrations of 
any one original string, a series of sounds are produced, every one of which is in 
concord with this one original, and which, moreover, with one striking exception, 
are actually nearly identical with the sounds in our modern diatonic major 
scale. Thus, supposing that a string so tuned as to give 50 vibrations in a 
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From this it is concladed that these divisions of sounds are naturally agreeable 
to the ear in the sense that no others are. Some of the difficulties of this 
theory are well pointed out by Herr Engel; as, for instance, its substitution of 
the minor seventh (B”) for the major seventh (B 4) which our modern ear re- 
quires in the diatonic scale; though, strangely enough, he omits all reference to 
the very frequent use of the minor seventh in the Gregorian Tones and melodies, 
and to the yehement quarrels which shook the iusical world when compara- 
tively modern harmonists began to insist upon the substitution of the natural 
for the flat tone. There exists, however, a further fact which cuts up this view 
to the roots ; namely, the numerical impossibility of equally dividing the inter- 
vening sounds between the limits of the octave in such a manner as to include the 
sounds really produced by these various multiples. By no possible division into 
perfectly equal tones, or semi-tones, or quarter-tones, or any portion of a tone, 
can we divide the octave so as to make the === sounds really identical 
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with those produced respectively by multiples of the vibrations that give © —— 


= 
The only real concords that we can preserve are those of the several octaves, 
which happen, curiously, to be the result of the even multiples, while all the 
other sounds are produced by the odd multiples of the vibrations of the original 
note. The octave is thus the only real concord which can be practically pre- 
served in any possible division of the scale; and, therefore, the divisions of 
the modern European chromatic and diatonic scales are every whit as arbitrary 
and conventional as the agreement among Englishmen to call that thing a ‘‘ hat” 
which Frenchmen are agreed in calling a “chapeau.” Our preference for our 





own rules of melodic successions and harmonious combinations is the result of 
habit and study, and nothing more. 

On another important element that enters into all intelligent criticisins of the 
styles of national music—the question of ‘‘time’—ILerr Engel has many good re- 
marks; but he overlooks, as it appears to me, the change which has taken place 
in our ideas as to the very nature of musical time itself. The old idea of 
musical time—and, so far as can be ascertained, the ideas still dominant in nearly 
ll countries where national music exists in its original simplicity—was one of 
rhythm and cadence, and not of that equal division into bars to which we have 
now bound ourselves. In the specimens of simple national airs of all kinds 
which Herr Engel here gives us, he divides them into regular bars, either of 

‘common ”’ or ‘triple time.” But nothing can be more deceptive. Wherever 
we can get at specimens of the real notation of ancient tunes, as in the Greek 
and Latin service books of the Church, there is no sucha thing asa bar existing. 
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The upright lines which divide the staff correspond with the separate words or 
phrases of the hymn or prose passage to be sung. They are mere guides to the 
eye, to assist it in attaching the right notes to the right word. The melodies, 
in fact, were sung with a peculiar flow, or swing, wholly incapable of being 
indicated by these Procrustean lines by which we indicate the accentuation of 
our modern tunes. And it is only by getting rid of this slavery to the dictates 
of the metronome that we can enter into the spirit of ancient and national 
melody, and comprehend its true beauties. In that singular combination of 
discordant theologies, ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” Dr. Monk has very 
wisely printed some of the old Gregorian melodies without any bars at all. 
And if the musical student has any desire to learn how the introduction of 
the rigid bar into these flexible movements destroys their charm, he has 
only to sing one of them, such as the exquisite melody of Hymn 65, first 
with an easy rhythmical flow adapted to the verse, and then with the stiff 
formality of the modern bar, and the contrast will be complete. One ancient 
melody, which we call the ‘* Old Hundvredth Psalm,” is unaccountably printed 
by Dr. Monk in its modernised form, in which it doubtless has a certain 
nobility and stuteliness, but which are vastly less touching than the sweet- 
ness and devyoutness which are its characteristics when sung as it ought to 
be sung, in the grace of its own natural cadence. It is to be observed, too, 
that this gradual substitution of a measured march for a rhythmical flow has 
accompanied, as its necessary consequence, the substitution of the distinct beat 
and rhymed terminations of modern versification for the less rigid forms and 
non-rhyming terminations of the poetry of old Greece and Rome. As the 
perception of the fixed ‘‘ quantities” of every syllable in the Latin tongue 
was lost through the convulsions at the fall of the Empire, writers of Latin 
verse found themselyes compelled to invent some new deyice for the dis- 
tinguishing of versification from prose, and thus invented the formal measured 
beat and the jingle of the rhyme. And with this new deyice for catching 
and satisfying the ear, it is evident that the preservation of the old bar for 
musical cadence in singing would be lost, unless carefully studied as a thing 
by itself. As it is, it is nearly lost in England, as will be admitted by all 
who will listen to the singing of operatic and oratorio recitatives—in which 
the modern bar has properly no place at all—by ordinary English performers. 
To all such, and indeed to the most accomplished singers, and to every one 
interested in the history of music, as the expression of human thought and 
emotion, Herr Engel’s book may be cordially recommended, as though it by 
no means exhausts the subject, it agreeably conveys a vast amount of informa- 
tion nowhere else to be found in a single work, J. M. Carrs. 


Tue Rose or CuEertron, By Mrs. SEWELL. 


Tuts little essay in verse, called by the excellent lady who has written ita 
ballad, has been put forth in the hope that it may do something to lessen the 
terrible sin of drunkenness to which the working classes are subject; and in her 
pious ambition Mrs, Sewell has gone very deeply into the matter, and here calls 
upon Parliament to put down the evil by shutting up beer-shops. This, I think, 
Mrs. Sewell would acknowledge to be a fair description of her purpose. She has 
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chosen the form of a tale and has put her narrative into verse, in order that 
she may thus make her work popular; and no one will deny either her taste or 
her good judgment in doing so. But there still remain the questions whether 
her facts are true, her arguments good, and her remedy practicable. The 
Rose of Cheriton is a model young woman who is brought home by a thriving 
farmer as his bride. verything goes well till the farmer takes to drink, and 
then everything goes ill. The wife dies broken-hearted; the farmer marries a 
woman who sedulously teaches his children to drink ; they take to evil courses ; 
the farmer dies conscious of his sin but incapable of repentance, and the family 
property is ruined. All this is told by an old servant of the farm to a strange 
gentleman ; and then this old servant goes on to show to the strange gentleman 
how he should put his shoulder to the wheel in order that beer-shops may 
be put down. ‘The selection of the tale is picturesque and good, and there can 
be no fairer mode of making fiction useful than the telling of such a tale. But 
then the tale must be told in accordance with probabilities, and the teaching 
must of itself be good; otherwise the uncritical, though quite sufficiently intel- 
ligent, reader will be disgusted by what he feels, as though by instinct, to be a 
false lesson; and the little book will be thrown aside with a feeling,—not 
analysed, but on that account the stronger,—that it means nothing, that it is 
simply ‘‘ humbug,” that it is preachy-preachy for preaching sake, and that 
there is nothing in it to which he, the reader, should pay any attention as 
regards his own conduct. : 

J confess that the small pietistic books which haye come in my way,—and 
of the millions which are published some come in the way of us all,—have 
almost universally left upon my mind the impression that they have been written 
without much regard either to literary excellence or to truth of argument ; 
as though, for such work, the manifest good intention of the writer would stand 
in lieu of all other merits. Tom the good rustic, and Dick the wicked rustic, 
have an argument together about going to church, in which every word spoken 
by Tom is taken for granted as being gospel truth, and in which Dick, though 
he argues stoutly for the sake of the length of the story, knocks under at last 
in «& way which inakes one feel that wickedness is very easily overcome. These 
little works generally amount to nothing more than reiterated assertion that a 
godly life is the proper life to lead; and so far they would be true, were it not 
that they make a godly life to consist in such a renunciation of worldly things as 
to ordinary men and women is manifestly impossible ; but they contain assertion 
only, and tell the reader nothing which will make a godly life either more easy 
to him, or more profitable in his sight, than it was before. Mrs. Sewell must be 
put in a very different category from that in which we should class the general 
writers of such little books ; but here, in the ‘* Rose of Cheriton,” she has fallen 
into the ordinary faults of such writers, and has therefore produced a work 
which will hardly do much to stem the tide of drunkenness. 

It is difficult to understand why pious little books should be written with less 
literary care than other little books; but that this is the case all examiners of 
them will acknowledge. The compilers of hymns, and they who have written 
original words for our church singing, though they have had the finest subject 
that the world has afforded, as regards both pathos and sublimity, have fallen so 
far short of our other poets, as to have made our hymnology almost a byword 
for absurdity. Isit the case that the good intention has been allowed to stand in 
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the place of all other merits,—in the place of industry, of poetic genius, of 
attention even to grammar and to prosody ? Mrs. Sewell indeed does not offend 
against grammar; it is not likely that she should. But it may be well doubted 
whether on any other than a sacred subject she would have allowed herself to 
write verses so flat and prosaic as are those in which her teaching in favour of 
temperance is conveyed. She makes a robin sing while the bats are flying, late 
in the autumn. Had she been at work on profane matter she would have given 
herself time, and have perceived that robins do not sing in the dark, nor bats 
fly in the light, and that birds do not sing in autumn. The step of an old man 
over eighty is heard, and she speaks of his ‘‘ long stride.” Nothing but pietistic 
feryour can excuse the haste which has permitted a description so untrue to 
nature. 

But these faults would be little if the lesson were worth the teaching, and 
were well taught. Mrs. Sewell will take it for granted, we hope, that the 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW does not approve of drunkenness, and would be as 
willing as she is herself to assist a crusade against the sin of drunkenness, if 
the way to any efficient crusade were open. Such way indeed is open,—and 
there is but one: the gradual improvement of the minds and intellects of 
the people themselves, a work on which all men and women concerned in 
literature should be more intent than on any other. Mrs. Sewell is desirous of 
operating directly in the different direction,—by sumptuary laws, namely, 
which shall shut up the beer-shops and gin-palaces, so that the people shall not 
drink, from inability to find the liquor. It would be very desirable that Mrs. 
Sewell should follow out her project to its necessary conclusion. If Parliament 
would do all that she thinks good in the matter, to what would she come 
at last? She would shut up beer-shops and gin-palaces, of course with 
penal results and daily interference of police, and would thus create the illicit 
sale of articles which would become more deleterious and more seducing by 
the very fact of theirillegality. A liquor law has been passed in various of the 
United States. Has Mrs. Sewell inquired whether it has answered there? whether 
drunkenness has been put down in America by the efforts of the state legislatures ? 
She would prevent brewers from brewing, and distillers from distilling ; and, 
indeed, she does address the brewing interest with a very strong prayer to them 
that they should abstain from their wicked work—a prayer which seems to be 
specially addressed to one distinguished firm, of whom she thinks so well from 
their good works in other matters, that she clearly hopes to be persuasive. But 
has it not occurred to her that if the Barclay and Perkinses, and the Hanbury 
and Buxtons, and the Inde and Coopes, were to retire from their profession, still, 
as long as the barley will give forth beer, beer will be made,—and would, in the 
event of the compliance with her wishes by the great firms named above, pro- 
bably be worse made by their less skilled and less conscientious successors. 
Let her push her argument in that direction to the end, and she must, I think, 
find that she comes to a quarrel with her Creator, because there is beer in the 
barley and wine in the grape. 

She sings as follows, or rather so sings the good old man :— 





“ Bear with me here, and give your mind to think 
Tf seventy millions yearly spent in drink, 
Although it makes the revenue swell high, 

Can be a eign of true prosperity 7” 
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Seventy millions seems to be a great deal of money. But so would seventy 
thousand, if all mis-spent,—if no money should be spent in drink. Mrs. Sewell 
does not tell us whether she has calculated what amount of drink per head 
seventy millions would give us if properly divided. It would, I believe, 
be about three halfpence a day for us all round. If all drink be bad, three 
halfpenny worth of drink a day is bad. Otherwise, the allowance seems to be 
moderate. That there is an immense amount of drunkenness;to be deplored in 
ingland no thinking Englishman doubts; but the spending of seventy millions 
of money yearly in drink is no proof of this,—gives us, indeed, no inkling of an 
argument in the matter. Many can get none, who might be the better for 
some moderate amount. Thousands get too much; and our great national 
object in the matter should be to teach those thousands to restrain their 
passions. 
The old man goes on to describe what would be the good results if these 
seventy millions, now mis-spent in drink, were deyoted to other purposes :— 


“ Plenty of food upon the children’s plate, 
The wife at home,—men would not emigrate ; 
And strikes would end ; for when an Englishman 
Will use his brain, deny it, sir, who can, 
He knows, as well as any, wrong from right, 
And no one can persuade him black is white.” 


In this little passage Mrs. Sewell has condemned all emigration, and the 
whole system and theory of strikes. Would not a moment’s thought have told 
her that emigration, and especially emigration from England, has been God’s 
ordained means of populating the world? Would she have had no America 
and no Australia? And as to that question of strikes, surely Mrs. Sewell 
would have felt, had she thought, that on so large, so vital,’so all-absorbing a 
question as that, she should have paused before she ventured to condemn the 
whole theory as being positively bad,—out of all question bad,— bad as drunk- 
enness itself is bad! But for little pious books, no thought, no caution, no 
delay, no sifting of opinions, isdeemed necessary. The good intention is all in 
all. The good intention of Mrs. Sewell no one will dispute. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





Tue ELEMENTS oF Depuctive Locic. By Tuomas Powter, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Macmillan. 


\. . Fowxer’s compact and well-arranged manual of logic will doubtless 
prove’ a boon to those for whom it is chiefly designed, ‘‘ the candidates 
for honours in Moderations.” But it has claims to welcome and recog- 
nition from a wider class than that of the youths who are preparing to 
undergo their first public examination in the Oxford schools. For brevity 
and concision it could hardly be surpassed. Mr. Fowler develops the principles 
of the science which he has undertaken to treat with the quiet mastery of a 
man who means to do justice to his subject, and for the time being at least 
to think of nothing else. In this respect it must be acknowledged that he has 
a considerable advantage over both Archbishop Whately and Aldrich, as the 
latter appears under the judicious chaperoning of Mr. Mansel. Both these 
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distinguished logicians are hampered by a load of traditional and, so to speak, 
extra scientific matter which impedes their attaining the succinct brevity at which 
Mr. Fowler has evidently aimed, and which, as I venture to think, he has sue- 
ceeded in realising. Whately’s book is quite as much an apology for logic as a 
treatise on it. Mr. Mansel is ceaselessly occupied in correcting, and completing, 
and improving the time-honoured rudiments of the Dean of Christ Church. Mr. 
Fowler comes forward with a treatise on logic pure and simple, taking for 
granted, on the one hand, that logic needs no defence with those whose opinion 
is worth consulting, and on the other dealing with the errors and conclusions 


. . , dl . . » ° . 
of his predecessors only so far as the adequate clucidation of his subject really 


demands. The result is that he moves forward with a steady and even pace. 
The student is not bewildered by the perpetual statement of opinions which he 
must not entertain; he is not, first of all, impregnated with logical heresy to 
be immediately afterwards, with great effort, converted to orthodox views. He 
is led on, step by step, through the recognised principles of the science, as enter- 
tained by the most recent and competent authority, while open questions and 
disputed points‘are wisely reserved for terse notice and discussion in ‘* Notes,” 
which the reader can dwell on or pass over as his tastes or his object naturally 
prompt him. 

An exhaustive discussion of such a work will not be expected in a short 
notice. But I may observe that the whole of Part I., on the Term, is particularly 
full and clear; that chap. viii. of Part IT., on ‘‘ Divisions and Classifications,” 
by its position, no less than by its perspicacity, is especially noteworthy. But 
what will’go further to recommend Mr. Fowler’s book to the man of the world, 
is the broad and vigorous grasp which he displays of subjects and principles of 
general and public interest. ILis very examples show this. We are spared the 
wearisome reiteration of ‘All men are mortal,” &c., of which scholastic logi- 
cians never seem to grow tired, and are presented with specimen arguments on 
the subject-matter of which it is possible for an intelligent being to take some 
sort of interest. Mr. Fowler wisely illustrates his subject by syllogisms taken 
impartially from physical, moral, and political science. Ile is also aware that 
logic is wanted and serviceable in daily life as well as in university examina- 
tions, and does not disdain giving such wholesome, practical advice, as the 
following :— 


“It is a rule of practical logic that a contradictory should always in disputations be 
used in preference to a contrary opposition ; for it serves equally well the purpose of 
contradicting an opponent, and the particular proposition which it asserts affords less 
ground for attack than an universal. ‘Thus, if my opponent asserts A (as e.g., all philo- 
sophers are unimaginative), I may meet his assertion by the contradictory O (Some 
philosophers, as ¢.g., Plato, Goethe, &c., are not unimaginative), and from this position 
I cannot well be dislodged. But suppose I assert in opposition to him an E proposition (No 
philosophers are unimaginative), he will probably be able to adduce instances of some 
philosophers who, according to the ordinary meaning of the word ‘imaginative,’ would 
be called unimaginative, and so, by meeting my E with an I proposition, gain an appa- 
rent victory. “ As a fact, we should each have made assertions too wide, but he would 
have succeeded in dislodging me from my position, whereas (owing to my neglect of the 
laws of contradiction) I should not have succeeded in dislodging him from his.’ 


sut it is, perhaps, when he gets to Part III., and discusses the ‘‘ Various 
kinds of Inference,” that the author shows most distinctly the reach of which 
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he is capable. In a couple of short pages he contrasts and illustrates In- 
duction and Deduction with a vividness which may almost be called dramatic,: 
We will not quote the passage, but urge all those who care about neat philo- 
sophic argument to refer to the book itself. The work, I may observe, would 
be the better for an index. J. C. Morison. 


FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY. Essays on some Tendencies of the Day. By Rev. 
I. Grecory Smiru, M.A. Longman, Green & Co. 1867. 


THE present yolume is a very characteristic specimen of a certain large class of 
the theological works of the time. It is one of those books which serve to 
explain the indifference and contempt with which lay thinkers treat the specula- 
tions of all but one or two of their clerical contemporaries who write and print. 
There are among the clergy some of the most learned, thoughtful, and candid 
of living Englishmen. There are also in the same body some of the most 
stupid and narrow men that ever lived. Between these two extremes there 
are the same different classes as are to be found in other professions. But there 
is one small class who are particularly busy in the midst of the present violent 
agitation, the men who apply themselves, in Mr. Smith’s words, ‘‘ to indicate a 
sure standing-ground for minds perplexed by the apparently although not really 
conflicting claims of Faith and Reason.” Writers of this sort pretend to be 
about to do justice to their adversaries, to institute a dispassionate inquiry, to 
take a serene view. Yet we know all the time that it is a sheer farce. We 
do not advance five pages without perceiving that the pretended philosopher is 
a screaming partisan, that he never meant to be impartial, and that his mind 
has got into such a woful state that he could not be fair and impartial even if 
he would. Of course the partisan has as much right to publish and enforce his 
views as anybody else. The sourest and narrowest of theological disputants 
deserves a fair field; and he is a very respectable person compared with this 
tribe of men who assume all the airs and tricks of candour, and yet are in their 
hearts as sour and narrow as the less pretentious people who sail in the same 
religious boat with them. Onedoesnot get very far into Mr. Smith’s reconciliation 
of Faith with Reason, without finding that poor Reason will be pinched and 
buffeted and bethwacked into a reconciliation. That is a reconciliation with 
gentlemen of Mr. Smith’s stamp, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. The gross 
injustice done by the Freethinkers of the last century to Christianity is being 
more than outdone by the unworthy tactics of modern opponents of Free 
Thought. Take, for example, Mr. Smith’s essay on Positivism. I am not a 
Comtist, and therefore the offensiveness of this effusion to me does not arise 
from its hostility to my own creed. It is offensive, because the writer begins 
by declaring how necessary it is to look the theory of Positivism ‘‘ fairly and 
steadily in the face;” and yet there is no single sign that he has read one 
page of Comte’s writings in all his life. There is a great deal of windy 
eloquence, there are one or two stock quotations from Latin poets, much fine 
talk about inexorable Sphinxes, and so on; but of the proper subject of the 
-essay nothing, except shameful ignorance and more shameful misrepresentation. 
‘* Positivism,” we are told, ‘‘ with all its vaunted philanthropy, is a colossal 
VOL. VII. S 
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selfishness. Professing to regard only what really is, it says practically, ‘I am, 
and there is none beside me.’ . . . Of the philosophy which we are considering, 
the mainspring is self. That which animates and directs its speculations is 
confidence in self, distrust of all but self, impatience of authority external to 
itself,” and so forth. The impudence of this is about as great as if we were to 
say of Christianity that it is a creed which teaches men to live wholly for this 
world, without any care for the next; and that, above all things, it enjoins the 
duty of malignity and suspicion and harshnessin all our dealings with others. 
This would not be a whit less monstrous misrepresentation than Mr. Smith’s 
misrepresentation of Comtism. Let the reader turn to the passage in Mr. Mill’s 
essay where he finds grave fault with M. Comte for teaching that ‘‘ we should 
endeavour not to love ourselves at all.” ‘‘ Nothing less will satisfy him as 
towards humanity,’’ Mr. Mill says justly, ‘‘than the sentiment which one of 
his favourite writers, Thomas 4 Kempis, addresses to God: Amem te plus quam 
me, nec me nisi propter te.” This is the philosophy of which Mr. Smith tells 
any credulous and ignorant reader that its mainspring is self. It must be 
admitted that he concedes, with a delicious effrontery, that ‘‘ men of generous 
hearts there may be”’ among the ranks of Positivism. ‘‘ What system or creed, 
however erroneous,” he magnanimously asks, ‘‘is there without such?” At 
present it is not Positivism, but another system and creed to which people are 
looking for men of generous hearts, and for such men they too often look in 
vain among its book-writing champions in England at the present day. Mr. 
Smith’s foolish talk reminds one of a gentleman who replied to somebody who 
inquired what was the peculiarity of Positivism, that he rather thought it 
enjoined Bigamy. As a matter of fact, Comte does not even allow second 


marriages. But of course anything will do for an answer so long as you are not 


likely to be found out. EDITOR. 


Hvucu Bryan. The Autobiography of an Irish Rebel. Triibner. 1866. 


Ir is an observation of the author of ‘‘ Friends in Council” that, ‘‘ to love a 
man thoroughly, one ought to be able to laugh at him now and then.” Perhaps 
it is rather a modern discovery that there are those complementary colours 
among the sentiments, and that it is a great mistake to treat true reverence 
and playful jesting, strength and mildness, weakness and cruelty, as if they 
were opposite, and not rather the most harmonious things. Certainly it was 
reserved for our time to find out that the ‘‘ note” of pathos follows that of the 
humorous much more effectively than that of the romantic or the sublime, 
with which it was always coupled of old. Fifty years ago, when literature 
walked on stilts, or at least on lofty talons rouges, only well-bred ladies and 
gentlemen were imagined to have sorrows wherein the public could possibly be 
interested. Now, on the contrary, Romance frequents railway-stations, offices 
of city clerks, surgeries of country apothecaries, and cellars of thieves, and 
the result is that tears long refused to the elegant troubles of the heroes of 
Fielding and Miss Burney, are frequently expended over the ungrammatical 
complaints of slatterny maids-of-all-work like Dickens’s ‘ Marchioness.” 
Strange to say, however, the country where smiles and tears alternate in one 
eternal April, the land where grief (very real, and simple, and pastoral grief, 
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if that quality be needed for sympathy), and jest, and drollery of the richest 
quality vie with one another hour by hour,—that land of Ireland is as yet 
almost an unworked mine for the literature of fiction. The few novels whose 
scene is placed therein have nearly all of them an atmosphere of vulgarity ; 
of ignorant provincial boastfulness, or of cockney patronage and incompre- 
hension. With the exception of the author’s Maxwell Drewitt, no writer we 
know of has attempted to depict the tragic depth of attachment to ancestral lands, 
the barbaric intensity of family jealousies, affections, and hatreds, which consti- 
tute the real romance of Irish life. And, on the other hand, the infinite humour, 
unknown, or else vilely caricatured. Irish genre pictures have hitherto been 
executed like sign-boards, in the coarsest of oil paints. To be truly drawn 
they need the very lightest and airiest of touches, and the softest and most 
melting of water-colours. 

The book before us is no remarkable work of art. We could point to many 
defects in its plot, and especially to the hurrying over of events towards the 
end. Probably it is the first book of a young writer. But we have never before 
seen so true, so honest, so clever a picture of Irish life in nearly all its phases. 
Knowing Ireland very intimately, it is an enigma to us in what condition, 
and of what race and Church the author can be, who, in that hapless land of 
prejudice can thus deliberately sit down to do justice to every party, and, what 
is still more astonishing, succeed in doing it. Fenian and Orangeman, priest 
and parson, Catholic and Protestant; Methodist and Presbyterian, all are 
here, and each, we venture to say, will admit the justice of his portrait. And 
the result of such veracity is that the humour and the pathos being alike 
genuine, mutually enhance each other. The book is intensely touching, and 
as intensely diverting. The Englishman who wants to know of what stuff 
Fenians can be made, and also of what flesh and blood those landlords may be 
whose sins are ever quoted to explain every phase of Irish crime and misery, 
can find nowhere a more vivid or a more candid sketch of both than in the pages 
of ‘‘ Hugh Bryan.” FRANCES PoWER CoBBE, 








